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INTEODUCTION. 


Tina work is the result of a real experience within 
the unseen prison world. It contains no element 
of fiction from beginning to end : it tells, as clearly 
and accurately as may be, the true histories of 
some who have lived and suffered and died in 
that hidden region of remorse and pain. "Where 
the actual words they have used have not been 
quite distinctly remembered, the substance of their 
meaning has been given as plainly as possible. 
Whether the deductions we have drawn from 
these cases are correct or not, the facts them- 
selves speak with the voice of truth ; and we claim 
for that voice that it has a right to be heard by 
all who desire to help and benefit their fellow- 
creatures. There are many such, happily, in these 
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days ; but it may be said that among the seething 
masses of the poor witliin onr crowded cities, in 
the worldiouses, and hospitals, there is misery 
and anguish enough to exhaust all philanthropic 
energies, without seeking au aliment for them in 
the storehouses of criminals. 

It is in the hope that we may be able to create 
a different impression by our Scenes from tlie 
Silent World, that we have brought them forth 
from their well-regulated obscurity. 

If in all the distress and grief vre sco around 
us, that which is the most exceptionally bitter 
and hopeless has the greatest right to our sym- 
pathy and assistance, we may well claim it for 
the mom’nful wreckage of human life which is 
cast up on the gloomy prison strand from the 
ocean of this world's boundless suffering. There 
are elements in the agony of life as it is meted 
out to the inmates of a prison whicli have no 
place in the sorrows, cruel as they often are, of 
the poor and helpless witliout its walls. First 
and direst of the evils that weigh like a curse 
on the prisoner’s existence, is the brand of crime. 
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stamped on his inmost soul, no less than on 
his outer life, and all the more torturing that 
it is self- created. Is there any misfortune or 
trial, however heavy, which a man may not bear 
with serene courage, when he can hold his head 
erect in self-respect before his fellow-men, and 
with clear conscience look up to the free heavens 
and ti'ust that they may yet smile on him with 
the sunshine of the love of God ? But the black- 
ness of the shadow which hangs for ever over the 
convicted criminal is that of a despair which seems 
to him irremediable both here and hereafter. 
Never while his mortal life lasts can the dark 
stain of his iniquity be hidden any more from 
the open gaze of his fellow - creatures ; and he 
daies not hope that it can ever be effaced before 
the eyes of the Eternal Justice, if his mind be 
capable of imaging a life beyond the grave. 
Shame and disgrace will foUow him when he 
passes through the prison gates. "Jail -bird," 
“felon,” "convict,” — these are the epithets he 
will read in every look that meets him, if even he 
does not hear them loudly hurled at him. No man 
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will trust him ; none will have any dealings with 
him ; he will he shunned by all: no honest employ- 
ment will come within his reach ; he must starve, 
or sin again to win a morsel of bread. Would 
that any words of ours could adequately reveal 
the depth and extent of a piisoner’s utter hope- 
lessness! Despairing of life, despairing of death, 
which he believes can load to no heaven of hope 
for him, — does the world contain a more help- 
lessly forlorn and desolate being than the guilt- 
convicbed criminal? Does his anguish lack yet 
one sting ?— it is in the thought that his wretched- 
ness is all self -caused. Once he too was innocent, 
and could look up with fearless eyes to the wide 
pure skies: his own hand has dealt the death- 
blow to liis honour and peace and freedom, and 
severed with keen relentless stroke the ties that 
bound him to his fellow-creatures. He is friend- 
less for evermore ; he has killed also the love and 
respect of those most dear to him ; he is no longer 
the object of their affection •, he is their disgrace ; 
— for their own sakes he must strive that they shall 
never look upon his face again. Is this iTinu 
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deserving of no pity, no help, no effort to lift 
liini out of the black gulf of his despair and set 
him upon the delectable hills, from whence he 
may yet catch a glimpse of the mercy of God and 
the sympathy of man ? Surely of all who writhe 
in pain upon this lower earth, he most sorely 
needs the touch of human beneficence ! But does 
he obtain it? Does not the world in general go 
on its way amid fair sights and engi’ossing in- 
terests, without one thought of those who are 
lying pent up in the perpetual gloom and silence 
of the prison walls ? Unless some starthng crime 
or exciting trial calls public attention to the Silent 
World, its denizens are left to pine out their dreary 
lives uulreeded and unaided. We do not for a 
moment wish to ignore or undervalue such agencies 
as do exist in the present day for the relief and 
benefit of convicts, — ^prisoners’ aid societies, police 
court missions, and other institutions, admirable 
so far as they go, — but these aU deal with the 
criminal only after he is discharged from durance, 
when many opposing influences stand in the way 
to mar their efficacy. They cannot touch the man 
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condemned to death, or to the harder fate of penal 
servitude for life, or even to a lengthened sentence. 
"We know of no attempt among these agencies to 
reach prisoners during their period of incarcera- 
tion, excepting one solitary effort in the shape of 
pious letters which are sent to prisoners at Christ- 
mas-tide, in order that they may have some little 
sliare in the goodwill and brotherly love called 
forth by that season. It is a kindly plan ; but the 
writers of these well-meant epistles are, to tho 
convicts, but nameless strangers, — they have never 
known them, and never will. The letters can only 
appear to them in the same light ns a printed 
tract, and serve mainly to while away a few hours 
of the great annual festival which tho lu’isoners 
spend exactly like a Srmday, no alteration even 
in their ordinary uninviting food being allowed to 
them. 

further, these efforts, such os they are, emanate 
from what may be called a handful of people, in 
comparison with the large majority we earnestly 
desire to interest in the Silent World and its in- 
habitants. It may be asked, through what means 
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could any active interest be shown to them by the 
■general public, when they are hidden away from 
their very knowledge behind immovable bolts and 
bars ? This is undoubtedly true at present, but it 
is for that very reason that we have been anxious 
to make known the histories contained m this vol- 
ume; for we cannot doubt that if public opinion 
were once aroused to the claims of these criminals 
on the charity and help of their fellow-mortals, 
the subject would be brought, perforce, under the 
consideration of those in authority; and we might 
then reasonably hope that it would have the desired 
effect of making the prisons in our laud, homes of 
reformation and improvement, no less than of pim- 
islunent. There are many different ways by which 
we believe this end might be attained, but the 
most efficacious would be the appointment of a 
properly constituted band of visitors, who would 
make personal acquaintance with every individual 
prisoner, and study liis case in all its bearings, 
past and future, with a view to his amelioration, 
Such a suggestion will be met by the conviction 
on the part of most persons who have thought on 
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the subject, that it would only tend to create hypo- 
crites and impostors among those of our “jail- 
birds,” who are so hopelessly vicious and degraded 
that they are comijlotely impervious to all good 
influences. Wo do not deny that such exist in the 
shape of professional thieves and villains, whoso 
oliief pleasure when at liberty is in cruelty and 
ruffianism of all kinds ; but if only a small percent- 
age of the prisoners were radically or permanently 
benefited, would not such a result be well worth 
all the efforts that could be made ? And even in 
the case of those apparently utterly hopeless — who 
can say whether, at some stage of their after career, 
the memory of wise and true words spoken to them 
within the prison colls might not come bade on 
them, to bear fruit in a tardy repentance? 

There are, of course, many weighty considera- 
tions as to the treatment of criminals and the 
management of our penal establishments on which 
it would be manifest presumption in us to offer 
an opinion; but we do desire most earnestly to 
combat the theory put forward by some writers, 
that the subject is one which oi’^ht to be tabooed 
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in polite society — that no good can possibly be 
done by prison revelations — that details from the 
lives of convicts are “ nauseous ” and “ gruesome ” 
(we quote expressions we have seen used), and 
that the most hopeless and wretched of all Qod’s 
creatures ought to be left in well-merited oblivion 
by their happier brethren of the human race. 

We cannot believe that such narrow and selfish 
views will long hold a place in this generation, 
when the best and noblest of its children are fired 
with the enthusiasm of humanity ; and we ventm-e 
to hope that the days are not far distant, when 
practical sympathy and earnest effort will follow 
the words which echo week by week from so many 
churches in our land — " That it •may please Tim to 
sJmo Thy pity upon all prisoners and captives.” 




SCENES FROM A SILENT WORLD. 


OHAPTEE I. 

A STKANQE LIFE AND DEATH. 

" A man tliat woto to sleep yonr sleep, and a hangman to help him 
to hed, I thiuh ho would clinuge places with his ofSoer ; forlooh yon, 
air, you know not wMdi way you shall go.” 

It is well known, of course, that there exists in 
most of our large cities, behind ell their din and 
traffic and ceaseless energy of human existence, a 
silent world where life, as vivid and eager as that 
which teems in the busy streets, is pent up, for 
ever unheard and unseen. But the full significance 
of that fact, with its dire import on some of the 
most complex problems of our time, can only be 
rightly apprehended by those who are allowed to 

A 
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enter there as habitual visitors, and to hold un- 
restrained intercourse with its inmates. This is a 
privilege for which permission must ho given by 
the highest authorities, and it is not always easily 
obtained. It was granted, however, to the present 
writer, and it has resulted in a ten years’ most 
intimate acquaintance with the very peculiar 
population which is to be found in those criminal 
establishments. Persons who pay a mere visit of 
curiosity to a prison, and arc conducted by an 
official along rows of immaculately clean cells, 
whore orderly prisoners are at work in perfect 
silence, canuot have the smallest conception of the 
extraordinary rovolations in human nature, and in 
possibilities of human destiny, which are made 
known to tliose who are allowed to penetrate into 
the unveiled realities of the strongo life that 
writhes within the impervious prison walls. Hid- 
den there are elements of the deepest tragedy : 
abnormal facts, which raise the most intricate 
questions in moral responsibility and other psy- 
chological problems} Inio histories, equolHng the 
wildest romance that imagination could picture ; 
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while on the other hand the daily routine is con- 
stantly enlivened by incidents that are ii-resistihly 
comic. Volumes might he filled with illustrations 
from all the various phases of prison life, and we 
purpose in these pages to give a selection from such 
as seem to us most strildng and suggestive ; hut we 
desire especially to bring forward those which, 
besides their strong human interest, have an import- 
ant bearing on a question that has always roused 
much diversity of opinion — tliat of the Lex talioms. 

The capital penalty enforced by the existing law 
of England on all who, under any circumstances 
short of self-defence, destroy the life of a fellow- 
creature, stands on a totally different footing from 
any other legal punishment, inasmuch as it is one 
of which no human being can gauge the meaning 
or the extent. Sentences which are to be carried 
out within the limits of this mortal life can be 
exactly proportioned to the crime, dealing with a 
man’s visible existence only, and leaving wholly 
untouched his possible destiny in other unknown 
spheres ; but once commit him to the great mystery 
of death, and the living spirit passes from the 
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hangman’s hands into conditions absolutely im- 
penetrable to us, and with which, therefore, it may 
well be doubted if wo have any right to tamper. 
Tlie usual arguments in favour of capital punish- 
ment, which atiirm that it is a deterrent from crime 
— necessary for the puiblic safety, and the only 
penalty dreaded by the criminal classes — wore all 
mot in a rather remarkable manner by certain cases 
which occurred in the prison with which the 
writer is connected. Tlircc men, at short intervals 
of time, were brought to that gaol charged with 
precisely the same crime — the murder of their 
wives ; but the individuals were in character and 
antecedents, and in many other respects, so entirely 
dissimilar, that the deductions to be drawn from 
their histories are very different in their nature. 
The case of the first we shall record, illustrates very 
strikingly the difficulty of holding the scales of 
justice evenly in those momentous decisions, where 
the lives of persons more or less criminal hang in 
the balance, — as well as some other considerations 
which will be sufficiently obvious from a simple 
recital of the facts. 
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Ted Brown, whose real name is not given 
for necessary reasons, was an elderly man, and 
when his age came to be questioned, he himself 
declared that he was upwards of eighty — but he 
was generally believed to be in fact about sixty 
years old. His family, which had originally con- 
sisted of fourteen chUdi’en, had been reduced by 
accidents and disease to three alone — a grown-up 
daughter, and a quite young boy and girl. We 
have had a good deal of information lately, in vari- 
ous ways, respecting the very low state of civilisa- 
tion which obtains among the poorer classes in our 
large towns, but it is scarcely possible to reahse a 
life so completely on a level with that of the beasts 
of the field — if not below it — as was the normal 
existence of Ted Brown and his family. The man 
himself was not only absolutely illiterate, but of so 
low an order of intelligence that he was very 
happily characterised by one of the prison officials 
as the missing link which Darwinism seeks to find 
between our race and the Ascidians. It may really 
be doubted, however, whether any respectable gorilla 
would have demeaned himself to Ted Brown’s level. 
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At the time when the event took place which 
brought him umler the gi-nsp of the law, Ted in- 
habited a mansion of his own construction, on an 
open common in the vicinity of a largo town. It 
consisted of two or throe old blankote suspended 
over upright sticks, so as to form a species of tent, 
in which he burrowed with his wife and two 
younger children. The eldest daughter had long 
before abandoned this uninviting family liome, to 
get her living in a manner far from conducive to 
even the lowest standard of morals. The income 
of the whole party was limited to such small sums 
as could at irregular intervals be obtained by the 
manufacture of wooden pegs for clothes-lines, which 
were sold by Mrs Brown iu the streets of the town, 
to which she was daily sent by her husband for 
that purpose. Ted liimself meantime reclined 
luxuriously on a heap of straw in his airy abode, 
smoking the short blade pipe which was the one 
possession in the world that was truly dear to his 
soul. His wife was therefore eminently useful to 
him. She did all the work, and procured the 
means of subsistence for the entire family, toiling 
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from morning till night, while the life which her 
husband was enabled to lead by her labour, might 
have been compared to that of a Turkish Pasha in 
reduced circumstances. The woman was a poor 
simple creature, harmless enough, hut with the 
mildest possible conception of the difference be- 
tween right and wrong. She had lived with Ted 
for more than thirty years, and been the mother 
of his fourteen children, but she had not always 
been his wife ; that dignity had been conferred upon 
her at a much later period, in the interests of the 
higher morality, by a benevolent clergyman who had 
come across them in the course of their wanderings 
from place to place. The couple had lived more or 
less harmoniously together till a few years previous- 
ly, when Tod had been laid aside for a time by an 
attack of rheumatic fever — a malady which, con- 
sidering the nature of his abode, might have been 
expected to fasten permanently on the whole 
family. During his compulsory retirement from 
this cause in some pauper hospital, he believed that 
Iris wife had acted in a manner to arouse his 
jealousy. For this offence, real or supposed, he 
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never forgave her ; aud when any circumstance re- 
called it to his memory, he was in the habit of 
beating her in a very violent manner. 

On a certain cold winter’s night the family went 
to bed as usual — that is, they lay down on the 
ground of the open oonimon, sheltered only by 
their blanket tent — the two children sleeping 
one on each side of their uiothor. Ted had be- 
stowed high-sounding aijpellatious on his progeny, 
which contrasted very oddly with their circum- 
stances. Tlie boy was invested with the titles as 
well as the name of a royal personage; and the 
girl was endowed with a designation, probably 
talien from that of a ship, which was e(iuivalont 
to the word Britannia. It was from her account 
that the events of that fatal night became known. 
She was apparently about ton or eleven years of 
age, though said to be older, and in her the resem- 
blance to the gorilla tribe was (luite as strongly 
marked as in her father. In all her ways and 
movements she was exactly like a monkey, with 
the one exception that she could speak with a 
human tongue, in the lowest dialect of her native 
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county. According to her statement, she awoke 
on the night in q^uestion to find that her "dad” 
— stung probably by some sudden recollection of 
his grievance against his wife — was stretching 
across her in order to reach her “ mammy," 
whom he was “hitting,” as she expressed it, 
with great fierceness. Britannia lay still and 
watched the proceedings, — it was only what she 
had witnessed many times before; but on that 
starlit night Ted went further than he intended 
or know. When at last he desisted, and tm-ned 
round to go to sleep again, his unfortunate wife, 
who is not said to have uttered a single cry or 
complaint, "mawled” to use Britannia’s peculiar 
pliraseology, out of the tent, apparently with the in- 
tention of getting some water to drink from a little 
streamlet which ran through the common at a 
few yards’ distance. She did not return, and 
presently the child went out to see what had 
become of her. She found the poor woman lying 
quite dead, with her feet in the water. Britannia 
ran bade to her father and told Hm that her 
motlier would not move or speak. Ted rose and 
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followed her to the spot she pointed out. Thcio, 
in the dim starlight, ho looked down into the dead 
woman’s face, and gradually hccamo aware of the 
result of tho discipline to which ho liad subjected 
her. Having satisfied himself that life was extinct, 
he dragged her inanimate form hack into tho tout 
with tho help of his little daughter. Then tho 
remaining niembors of tho family composedly lay 
down by the side of the coi'pso and slept till morn- 
ing. So soon as tho daylight dawned, Ted wont 
out to gather sticks wherewith to kindle his lire, 
and being npiparontly soiuowliat embanussod by 
the lifeless burden of whieh he had become pos- 
sessed, ho told Britaimia to go to tho cottage of a 
labouring mau who had occasionally passed through 
the common and spoken a few friomlly words to 
him, and tell him that ho wished to soo him. 

This neighbour presently arrived, and Tod went 
cheerfully to meet him, carrying the sticks with 
which he was about to prepare his breakfast. He 
at once announced tlio tragic event of the pre- 
ceding night in the following terms : " We have 
got a dead ’un here this morning.” Tho labourer 
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went into the tent, and what he saw there decided 
him to go for the nearest policeman, without any 
intimation of his intention to the family. That 
functionary speedily arrived, and had no doubt 
whatever as to his duty. On the following night 
Ted slept within foiu' stone walls, sheltered from 
the wind and weather, the first time for many a 
year. 

In due course ho was brought to trial. His own 
little girl was the principal witness against him, 
and the judge, having heard Britannia’s account 
of the tragedy, practically directed the jury to 
find him guilty of the wilful murder of his wife. 

How, as a matter of fact, Ted had been guilty 
of wilful cruelty to an extent which no doubt 
deserved severe pimishment; but of wilful murder 
he was not either legally or morally guilty. To 
kill his wife was the veiy last thing ho either 
wished or intended: not that he had any real 
love for her, — his pipe being, as we have said, 
the sole object of his affections, — ^but because the 
loss of her useful services would have rendered 
her death, even from natural causes, a most dis- 
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astroua calamity to him. However, the usual 
grim sentence followed the verdict; and Ted — 
such as we have described him in his mental and 
moral characteristics — wtm left to face, within little 
more than a fortnight, what Carlyle was wont to 
call “ the eternities.” 

The duty of prepaxing him for this tremendous 
change necessarily devolved on the prison chaplain, 
and all that zeal and earnestness could eflcct, that 
good man would undoubtedly liavo brouglit to bear 
on tlie task; hut ho was mot at the very outset 
by a serious diinoidty. Ted, in his cogitations 
over his terrible position, whioh was rpxite in- 
explicable to liimsolf, had evolved out of liis 
gorilla-lilie consciousness a very peculiar explan- 
ation of the whole aftoir. Ho became convinced 
that liis impending doom, instead of being ap- 
pointed by the law, was really a commercial 
transaction harmoniously arranged, for their 
own pecuniary benefit, between Jack Ketch and 
the cliapel-nian, by wlxich names ho designated 
the executioner and the clergyman. He imagined 
that they would be given an equivalent in money 
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for value received, so soon as they could deliver 
up the strangled body of Ted Brown to the 
authorities ; and as his life was decidedly precious 
to himself, he fixed in his own mind what he 
considered to ho the very high sum of £5, as 
being the price bargained for by the two partners 
in the arrangement. When the chaplain, there- 
fore, proceeded to the condemned cell to commence 
the course of theological training which was to 
fit Ted in seventeen days for an entrance on the 
eternal mysteries, he was dismayed by the very 
unexpected greeting with whicli he was received. 
Poor Ted fell prone upon his knees before him, 
and holding up beseeching hands, implored of him 
generously to forego the £ 2 , 10s., which would be 
the clerical gentleman’s share of the price to bo paid 
for himself, when ho should have been effectually 
done to death by the hangman’s rope. If the 
chapel -man would thus give up his half of the 
gratuity, Ted considered it would be of no use 
for Jack Ketch to try and hold on to liis fifty 
shillings, and he would be ready to make any 
amount of wooden pegs for them both in the course 
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of his future career, so ns to liquidate the debt 
which he would thus incur towards thorn. The 
unfortunate chapcl-nian was left to grapple with 
the difficulty of raising Tod, in one fortnight, 
from this .level of intelligence respecting his 
po.sition, to a fitting state of preparation for 
his departure into the realms unseen. 

Moantiino another person connected with the 
prison was occupied with the fate of the little 
Britauiria. 

It had been this child’s evidence, aud hors alone, 
which had brought her father to the scallbld ; aud 
as it had not been by any means to Ted’s mind 
that the girl who had been his small slave all the 
days of her life shoidd give a detailed account of 
his manners and customs in open court, ho had 
glared upon her from the dock with a look of fury 
wliich she could not easily forgot. In sinto of her 
great affinity in many respujots to the monkey tribe, 
Britannia had one prominent human trait, in her 
strong power of affection. The manner in which 
she attached herself with an absolutely blind trust 
to the prison visitor who took an interest in her 
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waa very touching; and it was evident, from her 
references to the scene at the trial, that in after 
years, if her intelligence wore developed by edn- 
oation, the recollection of her own share in her 
father’s fate, and his consequent rage against her, 
might be to her a source of lasting pain. Her 
friend was anxious, therefore, to win his forgive- 
ness for her before the end, and arranged to have 
an interview with him for that purpose witliin a 
few hours of his execution. It seemed tliat the 
near approach of death was rousing some feeHngs 
of natural affection in Ted’s darkened mind, and 
that it might afford him a gleam of comfort in 
his sad position, to hear that the child had been 
placed in a home where slie would be Idndly 
treated and provided for. To procure him this 
consolation, therefore, the arrangements for send- 
ing her to an orphanage a long distance from the 
city where he was waiting his doom were hastily 
concluded, and her friend went to visit her there, 
in order to receive from her some kind messages 
to be conveyed to the rapidly dying man. These 
plans were, howevei", instantly overthrown by that 
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which is the bane of many of our modern schemes 
of benevolence — a spccie.s of moral red-tapisin that 
sniToimds otherwise useful charities with a number 
of petty stringent rules, so despotically maintained 
as often to frustrate entirely the good objects for 
which the institutions were founded. Instead of 
being able to receive Britannia’s last messages to 
her father, the visitor was ushered into a com- 
mittee-room, where a formidable circle of por- 
tentous-looking females announced that the poor 
half-monkey child had infringed certain small regu- 
lations of the establishment, and must be instantly 
dismissed, to find another home as best she could. 
The head and front of her offending appeared to be, 
that she had, with other reckless statements, in- 
formed a small companion that her father was 
about to be hanged, wliioh information she had 
been ordered not to impart to any one. 

Of course, if she were to be thus summarily 
expelled, all hope seemed at an end that Idle poor 
father, on the brink of death, could have the com- 
fort of healing she was safe in a permanent home, 
and this plea for her being retained was anxiously 
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pressed on the redoubtable committee. The pain- 
ful facts were heard mtli sphinx-like imperturb- 
ability, and the decision was repeated. The ladies 
wished the child to be removed, and the money 
which had been paid for a year’s maintenance 
would be returned, deducting her board for the 
few days she had inhabited the house. 

Fortunately a person of more liberal mind than 
this “charitable” committee, volunteered to give 
the poor child a home under the snd circum- 
stances, and thus afford tire unhappy man a last 
consolation. Having seen her safely housed under 
the kind care thus secured to her, Britannia’s 
friend was therefore allowed to go to the con- 
demned cell very shortly before the execution, 
to tell Ted that the child was definitely provided 
for, and to beg him to send her some Idndly mes- 
sage of forgiveness, which would be a comfort to 
her in after years. The iron-handed door having 
been unlocked, the warder in charge was told to 
wait outside by a superior official, and a chair 
placed for the visitor, who took the dying crim- 
inal’s hand and said a few words to satisfy 

B 
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him, in the first instance, that it was a Mend and 
not an enemy who liad come to liim ; for poor Ted 
might well have arrived at the conclusion that all 
the persons who approached him were united in 
a conspiracy to remove him, as speedily as possible, 
from this visible sphere. Despite his affinity to 
the gorilla nature, Ted Drown was not insensible 
to the touch of human sympathy; and lie never 
relaxed his grasp of the visitor’s hand during the 
whole iutorviow. It was somewhat like a had 
dream to sit beside that strong, stalwart man, full 
of life and energy, and to know tlmt in a few 
hours he would bo lying stiff and stark under six 
feet of earth in the prison yawl — and his own re- 
marks, which reverted jioi’petnally in a very curious 
manner to the fate awaiting him, did not tend to 
lessen this impression. Haturiilly ho was anxiou.s 
to explain his reasons for the pcculhu’ treatment of 
his wife, which had terminated — to him so unexpect- 
edly — in her death, and in touching on this topic 
he suddenly displayed a degree of delicacy which 
‘seemed strangely at variaiioo with his grosser 
characteristics — he stopped short in his recital 
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of her misdeeds, and asked leave to wliisper to the 
officer present, some details which he did not con- 
sider fit for the ears of his visitor. It was, how- 
ever, worse than useless that he should continue 
to go back over the irrevocable past; his future, 
of which the minutes might easily have been 
counted, was all that was left to him. 

Wlien the conversation was forcibly brought 
round to the subject of Britannia, he indulged 
at first in a fierce burst of passion against her 
for having brought him to the gallows; but he 
soon saw that this was very distasteful to his 
visitor, and poor Ted evidently thought that, in 
his critical position, it would be his wisest policy 
to try pid please every one aU round — so he 
changed his tone, and meekly agreed to do what- 
ever was required of him with regard to the child. 

“Yes, rU forgive her,” he said. "I’ll not think 
no more of them lies she told, for all I never did 
nothink worse to my wife nor she deserved — a 
hussy! Just you think of it — me lying crippled 
up with the rheumatics, and her agoing flnunting 
out with tliat there fellow ” 
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“Pjut about Dritanniii,” iutonmptod the visitor, 
stopping theso roiiiiiiiscciioos — “you will soiiil 
your love to lier, will you not ? ” 

“Yes, yes; you cau tell licr I bears no malice, 
and as how I hopes she’ll grow up a bright 
woman;" and then he suddenly interpolated his 
paternal good wishes with the ghastly question 
— “Do you thinlc, now, it will taho them five 
niinutoa to kill mo ? ” 

The visitor was not experienced in details of 
the hanging process, but answered as soothingly 
as possible, and after a little time led him gently 
back to his child’s message of love to him. This 
was at lost quite effectual in reconciling him to 
her, and he even volunteered to “make up a 
letter,” as he expressed it, to bo given to her on 
the day of his death. Tod could neither road nor 
write, so this could only bo done by dictation to 
one of the warders who watched him night and 
day, to prevent him from forestalling the hang- 
man’s work by any private proceedings of his own ; 
but as it was likely to be a valuable document 
to the poor girl in the futiu’o, the offer was gladly 
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accepted. A most extraordinary letter it proved 
to be: he had evidently thought it deskable to 
make it higlily ecclesiastical, so that it consisted 
of the most curiously metamorphosed fragments 
from the chapel-man’s teaching, interspersed with 
amazing reflections of Ted’s own, and scraps of 
hymns heard in the Sunday services, inverted in 
such a manner as to become the most ineffable 
nonsense. The whole sum of Ted’s rehgious 
knowledge when he first entered the prison had 
consisted in the following four lines, which he 
had quoted triumphantly as containing the entire 
body of sound doctrine taught by the Christian 
Church : — 

“ There are four corners to my bed, 

And four angels at my head — 

Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 

Blesa the bed that I lie on.” 

After a fortnight’s instruction, however, he had got 
hold of the idea of a lost sheep, and he put that 
unfortunate quadi’uped through its paces in his 
letter in a truly remarkable manner. Nevertheless, 
poor little Britannia, who is at this date gradually 
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teing educated into the soiuldniico of n human 
heing, will one day value very highly that .strange 
message from the dead. 

The end of the tragedy for poor gorilla-liko Tod 
came in the sliaxjo of a fainting-fit, complete enough 
to produce total insensibility, into which ho fell 
on the scaffold, from sheer tcirrov of the death 
that overtook him hotorc ho recovered — and so 
terminates the history of tho apx>lication of 
human juatiee to hia individual case. 

It is one of the pcoidiavitics of tho Silent World 
— ^where men and women have somctiincs to ex- 
piate their oficnocs by a dreailful death at the 
hands of their Icllow-creaturcs — tliat tho other 
criminals located there romaiu in total ignorarree 
of the tragedy being enacted in then.’ midst. The 
officers are never allowed to hold any communica- 
tion with the convicts except such as may ho 
necessary for the enforcement of discipline; and 
even the appointed visitor who is privileged to 
talk to them freely of their own coucorns, is 
bound to adhere to the saaue rule with regard to 
all other subjects. Thus it is that the only inis- 
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oners who can have even a suspicion that an 
execution is going to take place under the veiy 
roof which shelters themselves, are the men who 
are told off to dig the grave of their yet living 
companion, on the day before his death. 

It chanced, therefore, that the visitor had, during 
tliis same period, to pass from the ghastly associa- 
tions of the condemned cell to the female prison, 
where the officials were being kept in a state of 
lively excitement by the proceedings of one of 
the inmates. Wliile strange aspects of human 
nature and most pathetic histories are brought 
to light in intercourse witli convicted women, it 
often happens that strangely eccentric characters 
appear among them, whose fantastic careers can- 
not be accoimted for on any known principles of 
human action. Such an individual was Ho. 2C, 
who was undergoing a long sentence in the same 
prison with Ted Brown at the time of his com- 
pulsory exit from it. She was a taU, handsome 
woman, with line features and brilliant black 
eyes, winch were for ever flashing restlessly 
from side to side. She had been well educated. 
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and carried liorscir with the air of a princess — 
maintaining in her ' (inict clays a haughty de- 
meanour, which she seldom relaxed, except in 
the case of the prison visitor, of whom she was 
graciously pleased to approve. 

No. 2C shared in one iuvariahlo characteristic 
of female prisoners whoso crimes have not been 
of the gravest type, that sho was, according to 
her own account, a model of all the virtues. 
Women who are connuittod on charges of mur- 
der, manslaughter, or attempted suicide, are gener- 
ally in too despairing a frame of mind to attempt 
any denial of the truth ; but where their oifences 
have been theft, assault, or other minor misdeeds, 
they systematically invent the most plausible ex- 
pilanatious of the miaadvonturo which has con- 
signed them, as they alfinn, in perfect innocence, 
to the prison cells. Sometuncs, according to their 
statement, it has simply boon the dense stupidity 
of the heuighted judge who sentenced them, which 
has led to tho catastrophe; but more frequently 
it has been a false friend, who has taken advantage 
of their confiding docility to shelter all manner 
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of crimes behind their own immaculate virtue. 
The perpetual appearance of this stereotyped false 
friend, soon taught the visitor to dismiss the phan- 
tom on all occasions very summarily; and the 
imaginary deceiver of No. 26 having been so dealt 
with, she ceased any attempt to set aside the grim 
evidence given by the judicial record of her former 
convictions, and was fain to admit that she had 
been incarcerated many times before, for offences 
of various kinds. It soon became known that in 
every one of these prisons she had made the 
lives of the officials a burden to them, and some 
of her frealis were certainly of a very exasperat- 
ing nature. On one occasion, when she was in- 
habiting the convict establishment of a large city, 
she announced that she had a complaint to make 
respecting the prison authorities, and demanded 
to be taken before the magistrates for that pur- 
pose. Tliis is a request winch is never denied 
to a prisoner who desires to bring forward any 
serious charge against the governing officials — 
and as No. 26 preserved an impei-turbable silence 
on the subject of her grievance, it was concluded 
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that it must ho of a fonnidtible iiaturo. Thoro 
was, tl\erefore, quite an array of magistrates as- 
sembled to hear her statement, and the governor, 
chaplain, and other superior officers of the prison 
were summoned to bo jiresont. No. 2G v?as con- 
ducted before them, and solemnly ordered to 
proffer her accuaati(m against those to whoso 
custody she had been committed. She at once 
replied, in stately measured tones, that she felt 
it her duty to bring a charge against the chaplain, 
— the reverend gentleman there present, — for the 
criminal dulness of the wretched sermons to which 
ho condemned his ill-used congregation Sunday 
after Sunday. They were not only quite worth- 
less, she said, in style and composition, but also 
extremely illogical, inasmuch as ho was perpetu- 
ally attacking the female prisoners for their slight 
misdemeanours, while ho passed lightly over the 
offences committed by the persons of his own 
sex on the mido side of the prison. She requested 
that the magistrates would order an inquiry into 
his preaching powers, when she believed it would 
be found that he was possessed of none whatever. 
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The countenance of the chaplain was seen to 
assume various shades of blue and green during 
tliis address, delivered much after the fashion of 
a counsel for the prosecution, until the magis- 
trates could sufficiently overcome their smothered 
laughter to reprove the critical prisoner with be- 
fitting sternness, and order her immediate removal 
to her cell. A considerable time elapsed before 
she completed the term of her sentence in that 
city,.and after a very brief period of liberty some 
fresh misdeeds consigned her to the jail which 
was the last home of Ted Brown. 

■\Vhen No. 2G came under the visitor’s notice 
in her new compulsory retii’ement, she manifested 
so strong a desire to listen to advice and reform 
her ways on all points, tliat it was resolved to 
malice a great effort to effect a radical change in 
her mode of disposing of her existence. It was 
known that her relations were highly respectable 
people, who had done their utmost for her many 
times, only to sfee her fall back into her wild 
lawless life more recklessly than before, and they 
had finally given her up in despair, and refused to 
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recognise her at all. Plana were inatle, liowover, 
by the visitor for placing her in a position where 
sho could begin a now life, and gain her own liveli- 
hood in an honest and suitaljle manner. She pro 
fossed herself much pleased with the arraugemeut, 
whicli she knew involved considerable outlay, and 
the demons of paa.sion and unrest with which sho 
had boon formerly possessed appeared to bo com- 
pletely laid. Sho went on thoroughly well till 
within a short time of the day when she was to 
obtain her discharge from prison, and then there 
was a lamentable change: she had soonted the 
breath of freedom approaching speedily, and bo- 
oanio simply iuto:cicatod with it. One morning 
the visitor wms met, on arriving at the jail, with 
the information that No. 2G had " broken out ” — 
the prison term for a wild fit of scorning madnoss 
which from time to time seizes on the women con- 
fined within its walls. Wliat had been the cause 
of this sudden attack? — there wa.s literally no 
cause. Tlie regulation breakfast had been brought 
as usual to No. 26, being absolutely identical with 
that provided for all the other women, when she 
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had instantly hurst into a wild fit of fury, declar- 
ing that her bread was less in weight than that 
destined for her companions. She tore off her cap, 
always an object of abhorrence, sent her long black 
hair fiying out on the wind, and dashed like a 
maniac into the courtyard which sepai-ated her 
from the men’s side of the prison, wrenching her- 
self out of the hands of the officers who tried to 
control her. There she announced her intention 
of scaling the wall, — a feat that at any other time 
would have been absolutely impossible, but did 
not at that moment seem beyond the preternatural 
strength with which her passion had endowed her ; 
and once on the other side, she declared she would 
make her way to the kitchen, take violent posses- 
sion of the cook, a stout man some six feet high, 
and then and there boil him to a pulp in his own 
copper. These — the visitor was told — ^were her 
precise words, shouted out at the top of her voice; 
and although it had been found possible to prevent 
her from carrying out this unusual culinary oper- 
ation, she could not be hindered from spreading 
ruin and devastation round her in the punishment- 
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cell, to ■wliicli she had been conveyed by the united 
efforts of a cousidorablo number of prison oflicials. 
She had not been many minutes securely locked 
in there, when oiniuous sounds of a very violent 
description were hoard to in-ocoed from her abode ; 
and a view of her position being taken through the 
inspection grating, she was seen standing clothed 
in dilapidated garments, and surrounded not only 
with everything the place contained smashed to 
atoms, but with quantities of the plaster and lime 
from the walls. She must have sprung at them like 
a wild cat to a cousidorablo hoight, and she had 
suoccoded in laying tlio actual stones bare to a very 
great extent. Enveloped in the clouds of dust she- 
had raised, No. 26 poured forth such a volley of 
threats and blasphemous invectives against tho 
olficer, whose presenco sho detected behind tho 
grating, that tho visitor Wiis strongly recounnonded 
not to attempt to have an interview with her — it 
was thought to be decidedly unsafe. That, how- 
ever, was not tho opinion of tlio individual in 
question, whose experience had shown that even 
the most lawless spirits can be tamed by kindness 
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when once their affections have been roused. The 
idea of leaving the unfortunate No. 26 in the de- 
plorable condition to which she had reduced her- 
self was not to be entertained for a moment. By 
dint of obstinate insistence on the right of seeing 
any prisoner in that portion of the jail, however 
refmetory, the visitor had the door of the punish- 
ment-cell opened, and entered it alone, knowing 
well that the presence of an official would have 
been fatal to any hope of quieting tJie woman. 
Certainly there proved to be no need for tho least 
exercise of courage. The moment No. 26 saw 
her friend, she stopped short in a renewed at- 
tack she was making on the walls, let her hands 
fall by her sides, and opened wide her great 
black eyes in a look first of amazement, then of 
distress. 

“You!" she exclaimed at last,— -"is it really 
you come into this horrible place! I could not 
have dreamt that you would come here ! If I had 
only known it, I would never have made such a 
frightful mess — I never thought for a moment you 
would have to stand in the midst of it! Stay; 
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you must not sot yoiu’ feet in all that rubbish/’ 
— and q^uickly tearing ofi’ a liandkci’clucf which 
covered her shoulders, she went down on her knees 
and spread it on the atone floor of the cell — insist- 
ing that the visitor’s feet should ho placed on it, so 
that they might avoid all contact with the lieaps of 
lime and dust she had acciunulatcd tiioro. It was 
a touching instance of tho good feeling which 
underlay poor No. 2G’.s fiendLsh temper, and which 
genorally docs exist more or less, oven in tho most 
brutalised piisonora. 

A quiet conversation followed, during which she 
became perfectly mock, and really remorseful for 
her conduct. Unfortunately slio could not always 
be under influonoos of this description — prison 
rules required the infliction of penalties for her 
insubordination, and pioor No. 26 soon forgot her 
temporary conversion and wont from bad to worse, 
till the day of her discharge arrived. By 
that time she had succeeded in inventing serious 
charges against every one of the prison authorities, 
from tho governor downwards, including even the 
once-favoiired visitor; and she ajiuouncod her in- 
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tention of making their various iniquities fully 
known to the world, by proclaiming them aloud, 
during her very first moments of freedom, when 
she would walk for that purpose through the 
public streets of the city in which the prison was 
situated. 

As it was decidedly desirable to prevent such 
a proceeding, if possible, No, 26 was told that her 
railway fare would be paid to a place at a distance, 
where it was known she really wished to go, and 
an elderly warder was desired to accompany her to 
the station and see her safe off. He did not relish 
his task, but scarcely anticipated the extent of 
his difficulties. The moment No. 26 found herself 
outside the door of the prison, she knew that she 
was a perfectly free woman, and that the author- 
ities had no longer any power over her, whereupon 
she gave the reins to her capricious temper, and 
declared that she would not go to the station till 
she had carried out her purpose of marching 
through the streets of the town, and there publicly 
announcing that the once respected officials of the 
jail were arrant villains, one and all. 

c 
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At that momoiit the chaplain, most unfortun- 
ately for hinisclf, came in at the outer gate, ami 
instantly dai'ting tovvarils liiin, No. 2G collared him, 
luotaphorically, and violently deiuaiidcd instant 
redress for her iiijxirica, while the officers still 
remaining safely within the walls looked out from 
the windows, and, it is to he feared, greatly enjoyed 
the scene. The elderly warder was, however, 
eqnol to the occasion. He blandly approached the 
woman while she was executing a species of fancy 
dance round the passive form of the dismayed 
dorgyman, and reminded her that if she carried 
out her plan of a public denunciation of the prison 
authorities in tlio open streets, she would thereby 
reveal the disagreeable fact that she liad her- 
self been a denizen of tliat unsatisfactory abode; 
whereas, if she accompaniod him to the station 
with all the airs and graces she could so well 
assume, it would be concluded that she was simply 
a fascinating lady, being escorted by an admiring 
gentleman on a journey of pleasure. 

These tactics prevailed. No. 26 released the 
chaplain, whom she, like the Ancient Mariner, had 
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been holding with her glittering eye, and departed 
elegantly for the station. Thither she arrived, 
after havuig had one or two renewed outbursts on 
the way, which the warder afterwards doolarod had 
sent a cold tremor through him; but he at last 
succeeded in getting her into the train, and re- 
turned home in an exhausted condition. 

It might seem at first sight as if tliis system of 
periodical “ breakings out,” wliich is largely adopted 
by the lower class of female prisoners, were a 
mere unreasoning indulgence in temper; but it is 
not so — it has a distinct rationale of its own, 
illogical enough, no doubt, but a weU-considercd 
method in the apparent madness. TIic object of 
it is simply one of deliberate revenge for the pains 
and penalties to which their imprisonment subjects 
them. The women are perfectly aware that by 
these paroxysms of violence they give a great deal 
of trouble and annoyance to the officers, whose 
duty it is to cany out all the unpleasant condi- 
tions of the sentences they have brought on them- 
selves by their offences against the law. And it 
is really extraordinary what an amount of extra 
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pumsliment they will willingly undergo in order 
to have the gratification of thus revenging them- 
selves. We had a curious instance of this on one 
occasion. A woman who had frequently been im- 
prisoned for small oflonces was brought before the 
magistrates, on a char’ge which would only have 
involved the detention of a few weeks. She 
prided herself on her elegance of manner and 
diction, having in former times been a governess ; 
and nothing could be more meek or gmccful than 
the way in which she pleaded with the magistrates 
to let her off for ouco. She assured them that if 
they abstained from sending her to prison, she 
would immediately retire into a virtuous seclusion, 
and enter on a course of the highest morality. 
They were deaf to her entreaties, however, and 
felt bound to inflict on her what was really a very 
lenient sentence. Ho sooner was it pronounced, 
and the police were approaching to remove her, 
than she executed with amazing dexterity the plan 
which had been in her mind from the first. Dur- 
ing the very time when she was mildly pleading 
for indulgence, she had managed, by a subtle 
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unseoii moveuiont, to remove ono of her shoes, 
and hide it under her shawl; and the moment 
the chief magi.strate ceased speaking she drew it 
out, as quick as lightning, from its concealment, 
and hung it at his head with such precision of 
aim as effectually to land it in the position she 
most desired. Of course the result of such an 
outrage on the judicial dignity was the immodiate 
doublmg of her sentence under severe conditions. 
But that was simply nothing to her, in comparison 
with the exquisite enjoyment of that moment, 
when she saw her muddy old shoe hying through 
the air to lodge on tlie magisterial cranium. Even 
when she spoke of it afterwards in the presence 
of the visitor, tp whom she wished to be abnor- 
mally respectful, she had difficulty in repressing 
her shrieks of delight at the recollection of that 
ineffable moment. 

These are merely the ligher aspects of prison 
life; but they can only afford a very passing 
relief to the sadness and pain which must habitu- 
ally weigh on those who are brought in con- 
tact with all the dark and tragic episodes that 
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usually mark tlie records of that strange silent 
world. 

Our connection with it has mainly brought 
before us the more serious conditions of convict 
existence ; and wo venture to hope that what has 
been learned by practical experience as the 
appointed visitor of a model jail, may prove 
usefully suggestive to some of those who are 
concerned in the administration of the law anti 
the general treatment of criminals. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE END OF A BITTER EXPERIENCE. 

“ With anguish of travail, until night 
Shall they steer into shipwreek out of sight : 

And with oars that hreak, and shrouds that strain, 

ShoU they drive whence no ship steers again." 

The history of the last fifty years seems to indicate 
that it is the mission of the nineteenth century, at 
least in this country, to make a searching ex- 
amination into the condition of most of our time- 
honoured institutions, whether social, moral, or 
religious, and expose, without mercy, any error 
or weakness in their modus opermdi. It is to 
he hoped, therefore, tlrnt this active spirit of in- 
vestigation may now he turned more seriously 
than has hitherto been the case, to tlie various 
hranches of our existing criminal law, and especi- 
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ally to that which ordains the infliction of a 
punishment that is irrevocable. 

In spite of the well-known fact that there has 
always been an influential jniuority in England 
who doubt the expediency of the capital penalty, 
and that the question has been repeatedly raised 
in Parliament, only to be summarily dismissed 
with the stock arguments on the subject, — the 
prejudice in its favour continues to be so strong 
amongst us, that we have not even arrived at any 
consideration of a desirable change in the mode of 
its enforcement, such as has lately become law in 
America. 

We venture to think, however, tliat the simple 
record of the working of the lex ialionis in in- 
dividual cases, which our prison experience en- 
ables us to bring before oiu’ readers, may tend 
to show that the theories on which the capital 
penalty is founded and maintained do not always 
hold good when coufi'onted with the stern reality 
of actual facts. 

Before entering on this comprehensive theme, 
we must ask leave to make a porsoiral explann- 
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tion, like a maligned member of rarliament, in 
the shape of a strong protest against the charge 
that we are actuated by motives of “ benevolence ” 
in any statements we may make which suggest a 
doubt as to the righteousness or wisdom of the 
death penalty. 

No sooner does any one presume to writo or 
spealc in any waj' against this irremediable punish- 
ment, than they are immediately stigmatised as 
“ benevolent ” persons, — that comteous term being 
merely a thin disguise for the conviction that they 
are weak-minded idiots, who give all their pity to 
bloodthirsty murderers, and are blandly indifferent 
to the fate of the murdei-ed. 

Prison visitors see too much of crime in its 
worst aspect to be capable of false benevolence, or 
to have the smallest desire that assassins should 
escape the direst penalty which can be awarded 
to them for their cruel deeds; but we cannot be 
blind to the facts bearing on the administration 
of the law in all its phases, which are brought 
into strong relief by the true liistoiles we have to 
tell. These facts may be left to speak for them- 
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selves, as Uio subject is assuredly uot one iu whicli 
there is any room for private fancies, or for the 
indulgence of an unioaaoning sentimentality, hut 
we will briefly enumerate some of the difficul- 
ties respecting capital punishment which they seem 
most forcibly to illustTate. We may instance, first, 
the inequalities and actual failures of human jus- 
tice in meting out a penalty that can never be 
revoked, even if proved to have becin mistakenly 
awarded to the innocent. This argument was very 
comprehensively stated by Lafayette when he de- 
clared that he would oppose the death decree until 
the infallibility of human judgment could be de- 
monstrated to him ; and the position was to some 
extent borne out, we thiuk, by the history, already 
given in tliese pages, of a man who was executed 
for the wilful murder of the woman he most de- 
sired, above all others, to preserve iu life. Our 
experience has also brought to our knowledge 
certain most starUiug revelations on the subject 
of the miscarriage of justice, which wo shall en- 
deavour in these pages to bring, at least to some 
extent, to the light of day. 
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For the present, however, the true stories wo 
have to relate will be found to bear mainly on our 
conviction that capital punishment is not a deter- 
rent of crime, but rather in some strange instances 
the reverse; that it is not the punishment most 
dreaded by criminala ; and further, that it is not 
necessary or oven conducive to the public safety. 

■Within a very short time after Ted Brown,^ the 
human gorilla, had passed from our prison to the 
realms unseen, a man, whom we will call John 
Butler, was brought to it on a charge of wilful 
murder. His personal appearance was very unlike 
that with which an assassin is usually credited — 
there was nothing in the slightest degree cruel or 
suuster in the expression of his countenance, which 
was on the coutraiy remarkably gentle and pleas- 
ant. He was a handsome fair-haired man, tall 
and strong, in the very prime of life. He gained 
liis living at a lucrative trade, and had always 
occupied a position of great respectability in his 
native town, where he was much esteemed and 
beloved by numerous friends and relations. Butler 

* Seep. 22. 
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had married at an early age, and with liis young 
wife and four fine children, to whom he was 
deeply attached, he led a happy, peaceful life for 
several prosperous years. Then suddenly a dark 
shadow fell on the brightness of his days, the fiat 
came to him as to Ezekiel in the ancient time — 
"Belwld, I taJee away /rmn thee the desire of thine 
eyes vrith a strohe ” — death entered into the midst 
of the little family in tlieir pleasant cottage home, 
and took away the tender wife and mother, who 
was tlie source and centre of all then’ happiness. 
Butler followed her to her grave, half stupefied, 
and came hack to look Borrowfully on his children 
— the youngest little more than an infant — and 
wonder what was to become of them while he was 
absent all day at his work; indeed, even if lie had 
been able to stay at home, which as the bread- 
winner of the family was impossible, he would 
not have known how to care for them properly. 
A very poor expedient was resorted to for a time 
in. the shape of a visit from Ins old mother, who 
reluctantly left her own household gods to come 
and indulge John’s childi’en in the most injudi- 
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cious manner possible, and make abortive attempts 
with her failing eyesight to cook suitable dinners 
for them. 

She found the little girls comparatively easy to 
manage, but the two boys, left to run wild, tor- 
mented her to the gradual extinction of her small 
stock of patience, and within a very few months 
the old woman struck work altogether, and de- 
clared she would have no more of it. She gathered 
up her small personal effects and went back to her 
own home, leaving John, as thej^aifoM of his native 
place expressed it, to " fend ” for himself os best he 
could. Now John had on intimate friend, a very 
respectable man, generally supposed, we believe, to 
be gifted with great common-sense. This admir- 
able quality he forthwith exercised on behalf of 
Butler, in a piece of advice which he was destined 
to expiate at a later period of his life in the bit- 
terest regret and remorse : he solemnly counselled 
him to make a mmiage de cmwmianco — -just such 
an alliance as in rrance is contracted between the 
son of a marquis and the daughter of a countess, 
from motives of tire purest expediency, without 
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any pretence of an attachment subsisting between 
them. John was personally not at all desirous to 
replace the dear wife he had lost, but he was ready 
to make any sacrifice on behalf of his children, 
whom he loved with a very unusual strength of 
affection. He answered his wise counsellor, there- 
fore, by saying that he supposed it was the best 
plan he could adopt for the proper care of his little 
ones, only he did not know of any woman that 
would suit. His friend intimated that ho did; — 
tliere was a certain single woman, robust and cap- 
able, living in the place, with apparently no family 
ties or encumbrances of any kind, who appeared 
to be very respectable, and lilcely to prove an ex- 
cellent manager of a household. Butler might try 
her for a week or two in that capacity first, and if 
she proved efficient he had better marry her at 
once. It seems not to have occun’od to this friend, 

■ in spite of his remarkable common-sense, that the 
fact of the woman living a long way apart from all 
her relations might indicate some strong pecu- 
liarity in her temper or disposition which made 
her absence from those bound to her, even by the 
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ties of blood, an imperative necessity ; nor did any 
sucli onnnous thought pass through the mind of 
poor John himself. He meekly consented to fol- 
low his friend’s advice, and annex this desirable 
female to his little kingdom if she were willing to 
become his second wife. 

On tliat point the lady left no room for a mo- 
ment’s donbt. She closed with John’s offer in so 
vehement and expeditious a manner as to suggest 
the probability that she looked upon it as her sole 
chance of matrimony. 

Mainly by her strongly expressed will, the mar- 
riage was hurried on as quickly as possible, and 
the unfortunate John had literally no Icnowledge 
whatever of her character when he was summarily 
borne to the church, and there bound to her irre- 
trievably till death should them part. On their 
return to Jolm’s house from the due performance 
of the ceremony, — at about that stage in the wed- 
ding festivities when in another rank of Mfe the 
bridegroom is expected to rise to his feet and de- 
clare that it is the proudest and happiest day of 
his life, — the newly made Mrs Butler took her 
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husband by the sleeve and led him into a corner 
apart from the guests, in order to make him a con- 
fidential communication: it was expressed in the 
following words — 

“John Butler, now I have got you, rU let you 
know what I am.” 

And she did lot him know — during several years 
of unutterable wretchedness, which, in all that con- 
cerned the fate of his miserable children, may be 
said to have become absolute torture. 

The woman his sensible friend had so obligingly 
recommended to liim proved to have the temper of 
a fiend, and to be endowed also with certain other 
qualities which are supposed to be eminently char- 
acteristic of the denizens of an unmentionable 
region. Within ten days from the time of their 
marriage, she had, according to her promise, im- 
parted to poor John such a remarkable knowledge 
of what she really was, that he went off in hot 
haste to the distant village where her parents lived, 
in order, to ascertain, as far as possible, what her 
character and antecedents had really been. A 
terrible revelation was made to him there! He 
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learned that no human being had ever been able 
to live with the woman; that she was malicious, 
cruel, and vindictive ; and that her own father and 
mother had for their very peace and safety been 
compelled to dismiss her from their home and re- 
pudiate her altogether. ITevertheless, John Butler 
had taken her for better, for worse, and he had no 
alternative but to return to his own abode, and bear 
the curse he had brought upon his life as best he 
could. Then, in that cottage home where he had 
iiifcherto reigned as undisputed lord and master, 
there occurred a phenomenon — one not unknown 
to history ceiliainly, but still surely a phenomenon ! 
Jolm Butler was, as we have seen, a man of ex- 
tremely iiowerful physique, and his wife was a 
small wiry-looldng woman of very insignificant 
appearance. Yet she managed in some inscrutable 
manner to acquire a despotic power and dominion 
over her husband, which reduced him to a condi- 
tion of the most abject submission and slavery. 
How helplessly he writhed under her indomitable 
tyranny, was soon veiy sadly proved by his utter 

inability to shield even his children from her 
D 
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cruelty. It seemed incredible weakness on liis 
part; yet he spoke of it to the writer as if he 
had been under a spell whidi bound him as in 
chains of ii’On. During the years which elapsed 
before he broke through his tenible bondage by 
a stroke that brought death to himself as well as 
to her, he saw — first his youngest child — once a 
merry rosy -cheeked giid — done to death by ill- 
usage, and laid, a wasted, pallid little corpse, by 
the side of its tme mother. Then he had to 
endure the sight of his eldest boy Hany, his 
especial favourite, and his only rcinainiug daughter, 
a gentle young girl, being turned out of the house 
hy their step-mother, and told that they were to 
darken her doors no more, — ^they might find a home 
and a living for themselves in any way they could. 
A lady consented to take the poor girl into her ser- 
vice, and the boy went to London, where he suc- 
ceeded in getting only a very hard ill-paid situa- 
tion, in which after-events piuved that he had boon 
exceedingly unhappy. There remained the younger 
boy, who earned a little money at his father’s trade, 
and the woman therefore allowed him to X’emahi at 
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home ; but she indemnified herself for this indul- 
gence by systematically starving him. How she 
intended him to live without food has never been 
explained : the mode in which he actually received 
his necessary noiu'ishment was by his father con- 
cealing certain portions from his own meals in 
a secret place known only to the boy, where he 
went to find them when he could succeed in 
eluding his step-mother’s notice. 

It may be imagined that dm-ing these miserable 
years the unliappy man often felt that he must free 
himself from his terrible tyrant by any means, right 
or wrong. He knew too little of legal processes to 
be aware that he might have sued for a formal 
separation ; and even if he had known it, most pro- 
bably the expense of such a proceeding wmdd have 
been beyond his means. Anyhow, he did continue 
to endure his misery, although his wife gradually 
became a confirmed drunkard, and also, it is said, 
added to her other misdeeds by certain sins against 
her husband, for which, had he been a Turk resident 
in Constantinople, he might have openly tied her up 
in a sack and plunged her into the Bosphorus, with 
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tlie entire approval of the public and all judicial 
authorities. The true geutlenefis aucl generosity of 
his nature were, however, shown on one occasion, 
when, by merely remaining passive, he might have 
got rid of his incubus for ever. In a fit of drunken- 
ness the woman suddenly attempted to destroy her- 
self, and Butler’s little son one day ran to toll him 
that his step-mother had hung lierself in the cellar. 
The man instantly rushed to the place, cut the rope 
which held her, carried her tenderly up-stairs in 
l\is arms, and by the most strenuous exertions suc- 
ceeded in restoring her to the life that was not yob 
extinct. This was certainly a sufficient proof that 
no premeditated idea of violence towards her had 
entered into his mind. 

About a fortnight before the day when John 
Butler was brought handcuffed between two police- 
men to the prison, he had one morning received a 
telegram from London, vaguely stating that his boy 
Harry had committed siricide, but witlr no details 
as to the circumstances under which the tragedy 
had taken place. Now Harry had only loft his 
father’s house the day before, having been allowed 
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to go home from his situation for a very short holi- 
day. What might have occurred there to drive him 
to quench his own young life is not laiown, but the 
act was very significant. Butler was almost beside 
liimself with distress at this terrible news respecting 
his favourite son, and wished to start instantly for 
London to learn what had really occurred ; hut his 
determined tyrant peremptorily stopped him from 
doing anything of the kind. She intimated that he 
was to stay at home and attend to his work, while 
she herself would go to London to investigate the 
matter, and at the same time pay a visit to her 
sister who resided there. She coerced the unfor- 
tunate man into submitting to this arrangement, 
and departed. Of course he expected to hear from 
her immediately ; but for three days she left him 
in his cruel suspense without any tidings from her 
whatever. At last she sent merely a vague tele- 
gram saying that the inquest on his son was over, 
with the usual verdict; and then, half maddened 
by Ins continued uncertainty as to the cause and 
maimer of his poor boy’s death, Butler took the 
next train to London, and wont first to the house 
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of liis sister-in-law, where be believed his wife to be. 
She was not there, nor had she slept in the house 
at all. Wliero was she, then? The woman was 
compelled to admit that her sister had sj^ent the 
time, when she was supposed to be inquiring into 
the death of her step-son, in a disreputable house, 
drinking and otherwise indulging her peculiar tastes. 

For ten days after that date Butler remained in 
his cottage, to which both ho and his wife had 
returned, maintaining an imperturbable silence, 
— while he struggled fiercely with the storm 
of resentment and intolerable misery that raged 
within him. A touch must have opened the flood- 
gates of his almost imcontooUablo wrath at any time; 
and at length the fatal moment came. 

He returned homo from his work one day, tired 
and wretched, and fell asleep before the fire. He 
had that morning sold some of his possessions, pro- 
bably requiring in that way to meet tlie unusual 
expenses his poor boy’s death had brought upon 
liim; and when he woke, ho found that his wife 
had rifled his pockets of the money thus acquired, 
and had gone out to spend it hi the public-house. 
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After he had ascertained this he returned to his 
place, and sat there silent and immovable. There 
seems to have fallen on his spii-it in that terrible 
hour a darkness that might be felt — an utter hope- 
lessness — a conviction that his life-agony had be- 
come unendm’able, — who could gauge the intense 
bitterness of the pain that held him ns in a vice ? 
His daughter came in to see him just tlien for a 
few minutes, and to her he spoke quietly and 
kindly. She was soon followed by her step-mother, 
who instantly began to taunt Mm about the suicide 
of his beloved sou, in terms so cruel and revolting 
that the young girl told the writer afterwards, 
she felt as if she could herself at that moment 
have killed the woman who was casting such vile 
aspersions on her dead brother. Ohild-lilce she 
thought only of escaping from the sound of those 
hon’ible words, and she went away, leaving her 
father alone with the deadly enemy of his children. 
What passed during the next fateful moments can 
never be fully known, though it is a significant 
fact that when Butler was next seen he had a 
fresh wound on his face as if some assault had 
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been made upon him ; but it is certain in any case, 
that the pent-up exasperation and misery of all the 
past years culminated then and there in one in- 
stant of blind unreasoning passion, which drove 
him to snatch up a knife from the table and put 
an end to the woman’s life and his own agony with 
one swift stroke. 

■Where, in the sudden madness of that wliite 
heat of ungovernable rage, was there any room 
for the supposed deterring influenee of the death 
penalty on murder ? If the hangman and his rope 
had been facing him at the moment, it would 
have made no difference to the frantic impulse 
wliich goaded him to avenge the wrongs of his 
cliildren and himself with a single JIctco blow. 
'W'lien John Butler came to his right mind and 
saw what he had done, he went and called for his 
next-door neighbour to bo a witness against him, 
and then calmly gave himself up to justice so soon 
as the police could be brought on the scone. 

The popular sympathy on behalf of this man 
was widespread and deepj even his wife’s own 
sister and other relations declared to the writer. 
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that all their compassion was for him, and not for 
the unprincipled woman who had driven him to 
madness. In prison Ms demeanour was uniformly 
gentle and humble, and he manifested unbounded 
gi-atitude for the simple fact that no one molested 
him or spoke any harsh or cruel words, which 
seemed to him, in comparison with his home life, 
to be extraordinary kindness. 

Moreover, his repentance, as in the sight of God, 
for his one moment of fatal anger, was jirofound 
and genuine. He told the writer, with tears 
streaming from his eyes, that he repented of his 
crime with all his heart and soul, and was pre- 
pared to expiate it to the uttermost. He had not 
the smallest wish to live, he said — only he felt for 
his children ! — worse than motherless so long, and 
now fatherless! Sobs choked his utterance. He 
wrung his visitor’s hand in a passionate grasp, and 
tried to stammer out words of blessing on any who 
would care for his children. 

The day of Butler’s trial came, and he took Ms 
place in the dock. The counsel engaged to defend 
the prisoner devoted himself to the case with the 
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utmost earnestness, and with much skill and talent 
but on account of some legal technicality, rather 
incomprehensible to ordinary mortals not learned 
in Blackstone and other authorities, it was con- 
sidered undesirable to bring forward any witnesses 
as to the provocation the man had received. 
Practically, therefore, the evidence simply wont to 
prove the self-evident fact of the murder, and the 
attempt to reduce it to manslaughter failed. The 
judge’s charge said nothing of extenuating circum- 
stances; and the jury were, with extreme reluc- 
tance, compelled to pronounce the man guilty. 
They accompanied their verdict with a strong 
recommendation to mercy, of whidi the judge took 
no notice whatever. 

The dramatic effect of the scene at the moment 
when the sentence was pronounced was very strik- 
ing. His lordship was a small elderly gentleman, 
whose appearance, so far from being imposing, was 
somewhat ludicrously feminine in his red gown 
and grey wig. Sitting in Ms chair, he leant for- 
ward on Ms cushioned desk, and facing tlie power- 
ful, fine-looking man who stood before him, and who 
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coiild easily have flung him aside with a movement 
of his strong hand, he composedly doomed him to 
he hanged by the neck till he was dead; and 
further informed him that his body was to be 
buried in the precincts of the prison. 

John Butler heard his sentence standing motion- 
less, with head erect. Only once during the whole 
course of the trial had his self-command given 
way, and that was when allusion was made to the 
suicide of Ins son : then tears burst from his eyes, 
and his broad chest heaved with smothered sobs ; 
but it was only for a moment. He speedily re- 
gained his composure; and as he turned to leave 
the dock, he calmly waved his hand in token of 
farewell to some of hia friends in the crowded 
court, who on hearing his sentence had given vent 
to their feoHngs in piteous cries and exclamations. 

It so happened that very soon after the capital 
penalty had been adjudged to John Butler for the 
murder of hia wife, a man was tried in London 
for precisely the same crime, and we copy from 
the official report of the case the sentence pro- 
nounced on him. In this instance, although the 
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woman was effectually IdUed, it had been permitted 
that the deed should be entitled manslaughter. 
The judge desoribcd the provocation the man had 
received from his wife, and then said that “tho 
jinsoncfi' sconce!; in a paro(Dysm of rage, to have 
inflicted itijuries upon Jicr which caused her imnic- 
diato death. JIc had indeed lecn guilty of man- 
slaughter ; hut he could not hring himself to pass 
a longer sentence upon the prisoner than that of a 
tom of impn'isonment, tlee residt of which was that 
he loould he discharged.” The tern of imprison- 
ment to which he was sentenced being, we believe, 
less than the time he had spent in jail awaiting 
his trial, the practical result of the punishment 
awarded to him was, that he left the court at once 
a free man, entirely exempt from any legal con- 
sequences of liis crime. 

We do not for a moment doubt that the judges 
who tried these two cases were both men of the 
highest principle and integrity, conscientiously 
desirous of performing their onerous duties to the 
very best of their power; but they differed in 
opinion and disposition, as units of the human 
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race are wont to differ, and the consequence was, 
that to the one criminal was awarded life and 
honourable liberty, wlule to the other was given 
death, with irremedijible disgrace on the children 
who survived him. We would venture merely 
to ask whether it is well that the lives of our 
fellow-creatures should be dependent on peculiai’- 
ities of temperament in her Majesty’s judges ? 

The law — or rather the State — had not yet done 
its worst for John Butler: a further penance 
was decreed for him, which according to the legal 
code in America would there have been wholly 
impossible. The man had been recommended to 
mercy; and as the circumstances which had led 
to his crime were well known — (some not very 
scrupulous persons even affirming that he had 
done right in ridding the world of such a being) 
— it was confidently expected that the sentence 
would not be carried into effect, nevertheless 
strenuous efforts were made to ensure this result. 
A petition was sent to the Home Office from 
Butler’s native town, which was signed literally 
by almost the whole population; another went 
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from the city where the trial had taken place, 
endorsed by the most distinguished names be- 
longing to it, including one very eminent legal 
authority; and lastly, the jury forwarded an 
appeal of their own, signed by every one of 
the twelve men, good and true, who had been 
unwillingly compelled by the machinery of the 
law to pronounce the word "guilty;” — and no 
one doubted that such an array of petitioners 
united in opposition to the execution of the 
sentence would prevaiL 
It had been impossible to conceal these efforts 
from the prisoner himself. His children and other 
near relations were allowed to visit him, and they 
naturally told him what had been done, and gave 
him the further information that a preliminary 
answer had been received from the Home Office, 
which stated that the prisoner’s case, with the ap- 
peals made on his behalf, were under consideration. 
After that, no doubt was felt by most that Butler 
would be reprieved; and tliis opinion received 
strong confirmation from the fact, tliat nearly 
the whole of the short period aUoted to criminals 
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between tlieir trial and execution liad j)assed away, 
before the decision of the State authority as to 
his life or death was made known. Then the 
answer came — the law was to take its course j 
he was to die, — early on the second morning after 
the letter reached the prison. Little more than 
forty hours was granted to tlus man to prepare 
for his dreadful doom. 

This is no unusual circumstance in connection 
with the infliction of the capital penalty. Wlien- 
ever a criminal has been recommended to mercy, 
and there is a fui’ther appeal for his life in 
consideration of extenuating circumstances, the 
decision of the Home Secretaiy is almost in- 
variably delayed till within a day of the execu- 
tion, and the inadequate space of time thus 
allotted to a preparation for the dread mystery 
of death, has been repeatedly brought into notice 
in the public papers by prison chaplains and 
others. 

A law has recently been passed in America 
which deals with the whole subject of capital 
punishment, and a good deal of interest attaches 
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to some of its more important enactments as 
compared witli our EngHsli customs ; but we 
may here transcribe tbe clause wliicli defines 
the due interval of preparation to which every 
criminal has a right, in face of his irreversible 
doom : — 


From section 491 of the Code of Cnminal Procedure, 
of the State of New Torh. 

“When a defendant is sentenced to the punish- 
ment of death, the judges holding the court at 
which the conviction takes place must make 
out ... a warrant . . . appointing a 

week witln'n which sentence must bo executed.” 

(Section 492.) “The week so appointed must 
begin not less than fov,r weeks, and not more than 
eight weeks, after the sentence." 

The rule in England, oven in cases whore there 
is no doubt that the sentence will bo conied 
out, allows three Sundays only to intervene be- 
tween the trial and the execution — so that if a 
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man is tried on a Saturday, he has very little 
more than a fortnight allowed him to prepare; 
but where there is hope of a reprieve, the delay 
of the announcement that the man is to die, 
till within a few hours of his execution, not 
only adds a torturing element to his punish- 
ment which he has not legally incurred, hut it 
limits tire time of his real preparation to the 
one last agitating day when his friends come to 
take a final leave of him. The matter is not 
one of minor importance, as was keenly felt, we 
believe, by the saintly Abb4 Croze, the chaplain 
of La Eoquette in Paris, who ministered to all 
the culprits who during a period of twenty-five 
years expiated tlieir crimes on the guillotine. The 
French system of leaving a man in complete igno- 
rance of the time when his execution is to take 
place until the fatal hour actually arrives, told 
very heavily against that good priest’s efforts to 
bring such criminals as Tropman, Avignoin, and 
Billoh’ to a fit state of preparation for their 
entrance on the dread eternity. The strange 
laxity of French prison discipline allowed some 
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of these men to be engaged in playing cards 
with their jailers till within a few hours of 
their death; but it may bo doubted whether 
the more decent provisions of our English cus- 
tom, whioli dedicates a condemned man’s last 
day to farewell interviews with his friends, can 
avail to render that brief space of time sufficient 
for the heavy responsibilities with which it is 
weighted. 

In the case of poor John Butler, who was 
passionately beloved by his children and brothers, 
it was spent in all the agony of mind which the 
sight of their uncontrollable distress could not fail 
to awahen in him. One of his brothers was an 
invalid helplessly crippled, and as he looked up 
at the tall powerful man glowing with health and 
vigour, who was some years younger than himself, 
he exclaimed impetuously — 

“Jolm, Johnl I wish to heaven they would 
let me die instead of you ! You might have a long 
life before you still — strong and hearty as you are, 
and fit for good work wherever you might be ; and 
here am I but a useless burden on my family, — • 
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I’d go to the gallowfi for you williugly if they’d 
only let me ! ” 

“Ho, Piichard, no! I would never consent to 
that,” said the doomed man, pressing his brother’s 
hand; "it is I alone must suffer, for it is true 
that I did the deed, and it was very wrong and 
cruel — it was done in a moment of madness, when 
I was quite beside myself, and no one on earth 
knows what I had suQered till I was fairly driven 
out of my senses. They made no account of tliat 
at my trial; but I can tell, you this, my life at 
home was rendered such a hell upon earth, that I 
Lave felt quite liappy and peaceful since I have 
been hero away from it all, though the time has 
been spent in a jail, with the sentence of death 
hanging over me.” 

John Butler’s singularly affectionate disposition 
became strongly manifest in the few last hours 
allowed him by the State after his death-warrant 
arrived. It was with difficulty that his children 
were tom from his arms, and he could scarcely 
bear to lose sight even for a moment of the chap- 
lain, to whom he had become strongly attached. 
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His last messages on Ms way to tlie scaffold next 
morning were for those who had shown him sym- 
pathy and kindness. Thtis eveiy instant of his 
brief interval in artiaulo moi'tis was saturated with 
the influence of his strong earthly affections ; and 
it must have been wellnigh impossible for him 
to turn his dying eyes from the beloved faces ho 
should see no more, in order to look into the 
mysterious darkness of the unknown state that 
awaited him beyond these farewell hours. 

Since it is no part of tlie law that a criminal 
should be kept in ignorance as to his doom till 
within a few hours of its accomplishment, and the 
matter is entirely dependent on the will of one 
State official, it is to be hoped that the strong 
representations already made on the subject may 
produce a change, at least in this particular, as 
regards the treatment of prisoners. 

The story of J ohn Butler is a very clear illustra- 
tion of the truth which, as we have already sflith 
has been forcibly demonstrated to us in our visits 
to the Silent World — ^that the capital penalty is not 
a deterrent of crime. We shall give in a future 
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cliajiter the liistory of a very singular case, in 
which the prospect of death following at once 
on a murder, seemed to have been one of the 
motives for its commission, by a most unhappy 
man ; but for the moment we are only concerned 
to show that this portion of the penal code in our 
countiy has no real effect in the prevention of 
deeds of violence. 

There is one factor in the inducements to crimes 
of this description, as regards the weaker sex, winch 
has a force that dominates their whole being, to the 
exclusion of any other influence whatever — and 
that is the uncontrollable passion which often takes 
possession of a woman for the man who is her lover. 

Wliere there is no moral or religious principle 
to produce self-restraint, as is generally the case 
among the uneducated classes, the hopeless aban- 
donment of a woman with all her natural affec- 
tions and impulses to this one overpowering senti- 
ment, is often a very remarkable spectacle. Some 
time previous to the death of John Butler, that 
same prison held within its silent walls a young 
woman who had been condemned to death for the 
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murder of her only child. At the time when she 
was seen hy the writer, there was no reason to 
doubt that the aeubence would be carried out; 
though ultimately it was found that her condition 
of health formed a legal obstacle to her execution, 
and her sentence was commuted to that of penal 
servitude for life. A visit was paid to her when only 
a short interval remained before the day which, ac- 
cording to the law, was to be her last. 

When the door of the condemned cell was 
opened, and she was first seen, she had no idea that 
any hope of reprieve could exist — there had been 
no recommendation to mercy in her case, and she 
believed herself irrevocably doomed to suffer the 
extreme penalty. All that she said, thci’efore, was 
uttered with the black shadow of death shrouding 
her from any participation in the living world, and 
thus giving a strange significance to the burning 
words in which she told her history. 

Judging by her appearance, it would have seemed 
impossible that she could be capable of any act of 
violence whatever. She was young and fair, with 
delicate features and large blue eyes — her flaxen 
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hair drawn round her head, and leaving exposed 
a face of waxen whiteness, set in the patient calm 
of despair. She was placed on the one seat which 
the cell afforded, quite unoccupied, witli her hands 
folded in her lap. She looked like a meek and 
harmless young girl, and she spoke in a soft low 
tone, with no emotion apparent in her voice. 

“Yes, I have got to die,” she said, when some 
gentle allusion was made to her sad j)ositiou. “ I 
know that quite well, but it is not a matter of any 
consequence now,” 

She appeared to lay great stress on that last word, 
and then remained silent, but gradually the expres- 
sion of her visitor’s compassion and desire to serve 
her broke through the cold apathy in wliich she 
seemed plunged, and she manifested at last an 
eager desire to tell her whole story to her hearer. 
It was evident that it would be the greatest relief 
to her to do so, for she had already passed many 
days in the regulation silence of jirisou discipline, 
and she had found no vent for the memories and 
thoughts that were for ever curdling round her 
heart in its sleepless agony. 
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“ Let me tell yon how it has all been with me,” 
she said, flinging out her hands as in a despairing 
appeal; and while she spoke with rapid eager 
utterance, her whole appearance became trans- 
formed by the passionate excitement of feeling 
which caused her to Hve again in the days that 
were past. The pale, half-insensible statue she 
had looked when first seen, appeai-ed to spring 
into vivid burning life, that flamed in the sudden 
brightening of her great blue eyes, and sent a 
crimson flush to her wliito cheeks. 

" Listen ! ” she cried — " I will tell you all. I was 
a poor wretched creature, with no one to care for 
me or wish me any good. I had been betrayed and 
left with an infant ou my hands when I was little 
more than a child myself, in ignorance and help- 
lessness, Then in all my misery I met Mm, the 
one who is all the world to me, and he said he 
loved me ! — do you hear ? — ho loved me ! and he 
offered me to come and live with liiin always, and 
he would take care of me and make me happy, and 
give me aU my heart’s desire ; but oh 1 my heart’s 
desire was for him and him alone ! he was so kind. 
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so good, and grand to look upon, there was no one 
like him in the world for goodness and beauty, and 
I just adored and worshipped him. I can’t find 
words to tell you how I loved him — there are no 
words that could tell it : he was my treasure, my 
joy, my king. I’d have laid down my life for liim 
a thousand times over if he had asked it. A look, 
a whisper from him was enough to make me do 
anything he pleased; and I was happy — oh, how 
happy ! ” 

She stopped for a moment to dash away the pas- 
sionate tears which the remembrance of her past 
happiness had evoked, and then went on in a lower 
tone. “ There was just one trouble — the child. It 
had grown to bo some years old, and he hated it — 
he always did from the very first. I hid it away 
from him as much as I could, and it was easy while 
it was still a baby ; but when it could run about 
and can me mother, he saw it and heard it, and he 
grew to detest it so, that he said he could not en- 
dure it in the house any longer. He had threat- 
ened me many times that if I did not get rid of it 
he’d leave me ; but I could not believe at first he 
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really meant it. I was willing enough to be qnit 
of the child ; for I coirld not thinlc of it at all when 
I had him. I had given all my love and heart and 
sonl to him, and he filled my whole life. There 
was no room for any other — not even the child 
I had borne. There came a day when it had 
angered him more than ever before, I don’t know 
why. He was going away for a night to a town 
at a distance, and when he was ready to start he 
came to me. He put his two hands on my 
shoulders, and fixed his eyes on mine, and looked 
stern and fierce as I had never seen him. ‘ Now, 
understand,’ he said, ‘I’ll have no more delay. 
You must take that cursed child away while I 
am gone, and leave it where I can never sot eyes 
on it again, or else aU will be at an end between 
you and me. I toll you plainly, if I find that 
child here when I come back to-morrow, I will 
leave you then and there, as sure as there’s a 
sun in heaven, and I’E never look on your face 
again, or have anything more to do with you as 
long as you live.’ He pushed me away from him 
and went out, but I rushed after him and flung 
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my arms round Ms neck and cried out, ‘Don’t 
— don’t say you’ll leave me — I can’t bear it; I’ll 
do what you wish— I’ll find a place for the child 
— I’ll take it away, — only don’t leave me — never, 
never!’ ‘See you do it, then,’ he said; ‘take the 
brat to the workus and have done with it.’ He 
went away, and I had no tlionght but to make sure 
tliat he’d not leave me, whatever it might cost me 
to keep him with me. I knew it was no use to 
take the child to the workus,^ for I had tried that 
before ; but they would not take it unless I’d go in 
too and stay in the house myself altogether. That 
would have been worse than death to me, as it 
would have parted me from him. I never gave 
the workus another thought. That evening after 
he was gone, and I knew he’d be back next morn- 
ing, and would leave me for ever if he found the 
child still there, I do not think I rightly knew 
what I was going to do; only I took it in my 
arms and wallied with it as quickly ns I could 
towards the river. "When I got to it, there was 

According to the Kn^sh poor-law, the workhouse could not 
have taken the child without the mother. 
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not a creature to be seen far or near, and it was 
nearly dark. All the way as I went I had seemed 
to hear his voice saying over and over that he’d 
never see my face again, and it goaded me on, 
and left me no power to choose. The sound of his 
words came so loud, just when I got to the river, 
that I rushed down to the edge as if I had been 
driven by some one at my back; and then, — oh, 
to think of itl” 

Suddenly a spasm of pain passed across the 
woman’s face, and she put her hands over her 
ears as if to shut out some torturing echo from 
the past, to which yet her blanched, quivering 
lips were con, strained to give utterance. "Then,’ 
she whispered hoarsely, “the cloild said to me, 
‘Oh, mother! don’t put me in the dark water.’ 
Yes, he did — he did’’ — and her voice rose to a 
shriek. It was evident that tliis dreadful re- 
membrance scorched her very heart, and drove 
her to put into audible words the piteous cry 
that haunted her night and day. "Yes, he said 
that — ^my clrild did; but I only cried out — ‘I 
can’t part with my love for over,’ and I lot the 
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little one drop out of my anns into the deep 
rushing river. The moment it was done, I would 
have snatched it out if I could, but the stream 
carried it away, and I saw it no more,” She let 
her head fall down to her very knees, and ci’ouched 
there in the grasp of an intolerable agony. 

Presently she lifted up her convulsed face, and 
said with a hitter withermg smile, “Do you 
know what was the end of it? As I walked 
home I met a woman who had seen mo go out 
with the child in my arms, and she was one who 
knew well how he hated it. She asked me where 
it was, and what I had done with it. I said I 
had left it with a friend ; and she answered, ' Yes, 
a fine sort of a friend, I expect;’ and she wont 
straight away to the police. That was a kind 
neighbour, was it not ? They took me that same 
night, and locked me up,” — then she broke into 
a wild despairing ciy, as she exclaimed— r" I’ve 
never seen him since. His words came true, for 
aU I gave up my diild so cruelly, only to keep 
liiin with me — to be near him — my ordy love. 
We are parted now — parted for ever. I can’t 
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break down these walls to go to liim. Oh, I hope 
they’ll kill me soon! I can’t live without him; 
let me die — let me die!” 

Wlmt deteiTing power had the thought of any 
ulterior consequences on this woman’s crime ? 
If this passion of love — “strong as death, and 
cruel as the grave,” — could overcome the laws of 
nature and the divine instincts of motherhood, 
it would certainly make no account of the worst 
that human laws could do, to avenge the guilt of 
its unbridled indulgence. 

We had another instance once, in a very dif- 
ferent case, of the extraordinary power which such 
indomitable affection has over the life and soul of 
a womau. There came into the prison on a trilling 
charge which did not involve a long detention, 
one of the most pitiable-looking beings it was pos- 
sible to see, — a woman yoimg in years, but hag- 
gard and wasted to the last degree, and with a 
great gaping wound, still open, on her forehead, 
wliich seemed to have been caused by a blow from 
a hatchet. She made no difficulty in explaining 
how she had received this serious injury; it had 
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been done by her lover, with whom she had lived 
some years, though he was not her husband. 

" He has a tei-riblo temper,” she said ; “ the least 
thing puts him in a fury, and then it’s always on 
me he takes revenge. He has brought me nigh to 
death’s-door many a time; and I know veiy well 
that he’ll kill me in the end. I Imow he wiH.” 

She wont on to give further details of the utter 
misery in which she lived. The man spent all 
his earnings in drink, and starved her. She toiled 
beyond her strength to gain a little money for food, 
and when she came home after a hard day’s work, 
he snatched her wages from her, and went off to 
the pubHc-houso. Then when he came back, he 
beat her because she had not got a supper provided 
for him. There seemed no possible element of 
attraction in the life she led with him, even apart 
from the certainty which was ever present in her 
mind, that he would compass her death at last 
— some destined day. Yet when the visitor, 
anxious to rescue her from the sin and wi'etched- 
ness of such an existence, offered to provide for 
her entirely if she would leave the miscreant to 
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wliom she was not hound hy any righteous tie, 
she only lifted up her hollow mournful eyes, and 
said, " I will never leave him — never ! " 

Finally, in answer to the strong remonstrances 
made to her on the ground at once of the guilt 
and the misery of her life, she answered that she 
knew it was all true. She suffered night and day, 
she owned, from hunger and pain and ill-usage, 
and she could not even pray to God to help her, 
because of her sin. She knew she would be mur- 
dered in the end, and she supposed her soul would 
be lost, birt still — “I cannot leave him— I will 
not — never, never — though you offered me to live 
in the Queen’s palace: I’ll go bock to him the 
moment I am free, and 111 stay with him to the 
last hour of my life, however it may end,” — and 
she did. The utmost efforts to shake her resolu- 
tion availed nothing — no human power could cope 
with the might of her passion for her destroyer; 
and she went back to Irim, saying that she wmrld 
rather die by his hands than live without bim. 

The conviction that no case is absolutely hope- 
less, no criminal, however’ guilty, altogether im- 
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pervious to good influences, is that which mainly 
sustains those who hav’e to work among the 
inmates of a prison; but tho instance wo have 
just recorded was undoubtedly an exception to the 
rule — ^it was literally impossible to help the woman 
in any way. She would not abandon the fascina- 
tion wliich held her as in bonds of iron, even to 
save her own life ; and it is certaui that no di’ead 
of legal penalties would have deterred her from 
any crime her tyrant had willed her to commit. 

Hie instances we have as yet recorded of the 
working of the Icm teUionis in individual cases, 
apply only to those arguments in its favour which 
concern the policy and expediency of its enforce- 
ment in relation to the practical results ; but there 
are other and far deeper principles involved in 
its theoretic position as a righteous enactment of 
tlic law, which must sooner or later he thoroughly 
investigated .in tlie light of a more advanced civ- 
ilisation than that of the days when the death 
penalty was left to be the punishment of one 
especial crime, even while happily banished from 
the code of lighter offences. On those weightier 
F 
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matters we have yet to speak; but raeanwliile, 
we earnestly trust that the readers of these pages 
may share our conviction — that the whole sub- 
ject we have so far eudcavoimed to elucidate by 
the painful histories we have given is of far more 
serious importance than appears on the surface. 
Many wise persona among our legislators, and 
others, are of opinion, judging by the signs of 
the times, that the lower stratum of society, from 
which the criminal classes ore recruited, may at 
some future period, more or leas distant, become 
a great, perhaps a dominant, power in the king- 
dom. Surely, therefore, it would be well, while 
there is yet time, that a careful consideration 
should be given to such portions of the existing 
legal code as may seem to them to savour of 
hijustice or oppression. An eminent counsel speak- 
ing recently in defence of a prisoner, stated openly 
that various important changes in the administra- 
tion of justice were already in contemplation by 
the authorities. "We trust, therefore, that such 
light as these scenes from prison life can cost 
on the subject will prove to be not ill-timed. 
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“ Then though our foul and limitlc.^s transgression 
Grow hi our growth aud hi our breath began, 

Ttaise Tliou the arms of endless intereession, 

JcsuR I divinest when Thou art most man.” 

It is to be hoped, judging b7 the present state 
of feeling on all that concerns the welfare of the 
people, that the best and wisest modes of dealing 
with the criminal classes will really become one of 
the great qitestions of the day. Such a result is 
much to be desired, especially if the attention of 
those who are in a position to influence the Legis- 
lature can be drawn to the subject in detail. A 
conviction has been growing up of late in the 
minds of many persons who take an interest in the 
outcasts of the population, that our prisons ought 
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to be made more productive of moral benefit to 
their inmates than is the case at present. The 
impression, indeed, is very general, that prisoners 
— male and female alike — often come out of jail 
worse than they were when they went in, — 
that they encounter there an actively deteriorat- 
ing influence, and acquire — at least the younger 
criminals — a greater knowledge of evil than 
they had attained in their previous career. Those 
who form their opinion only outside the prison 
walls, or after a brief official visit, are not, how- 
ever, in a position to judge rightly on these 
points; it requires a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance, both with the criminals themselves and with 
the machinery which surrounds them, to gauge 
adequately the nature and extent of the problems 
involved in the legal administration of j)unish- 
ment. 

So for as a ten years’ experience with these ad- 
vantages may be trusted, we are decidedly of 
opinion that the risk of evil influences to a pris- 
oner within the jail has been greatly overrated. 

It is a rigid rule in all penal establislunents 
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that the inmates are not to be allowed the smallest 
intercourse among themselves. Such communica- 
tion, therefore, as they do succeed in holding with 
each other, is obtained surreptitiously by means of 
much ingenious trickery, and it is too circum- 
scribed and dangerous to admit of any elaborate 
tutoring of the younger piisoners in crime. It 
frequently happens, also, that some sparks of 
latent good feeling in the minds of the older and 
more hai’dened criminals, lead them to look with a 
certain son-owful pity on the immature aspirants 
to their craft; and they are more inclined to warn 
them of its miserable results than to guide them 
into its lower depths. 

While, however, we are disposed to deny, gener- 
ally speaking, the existence of any active agencies 
for evil within the jail, we freely admit that un- 
less strong measures are taken for the improve- 
ment and moral education of the prisoners, it is 
likely that they will undergo a passive deteriora- 
tion, during the long solitary hours spent in 
suUen brooding in their cells over the crimes of 
the past and the possibilities of the future. As 
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tlie prison system is at present constituted, we do 
not hesitate to say that the remedial means provided 
are inadeq^uate for the purpose. These consist for 
the most part solely of the duties devolving on the 
prison chaplains. We cannot speak too highly of 
that admirable body of men. Those whom we 
have been fortunate enough to know intimately, 
have been absolutely devoted to their onerous 
duties, and have done oil that human beings can 
do under the circumstances. But if a single 
solitaiy man is set in face of a large number of 
criminals, succeeding each other more or less 
rapidly, as their sentences are long or short, and 
told that it is his business to bring them one and 
all from darkness into light, it is physically impos- 
sible that, even with the sacrifice of his whole 
life, he can really accomplish what he is supposed 
to undertake. In the case of the female prisoners 
he has a special difficulty of a moat formidable 
kind. According to a stringent rule which obtains 
in all convict establishments of every description, 
the chaplain is not allowed to see the women alone 
— a female warder has to be present during all his 
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interviews with them, even when they are sick or 
dying in the jail infirmary. This mle is not only 
right, hut rigorously necessary lor the protection of 
the clergyman himself from the false statements 
wliioh would infallibly be made respecting him by 
the lawless and utterly reckless beings with whom 
he has to deal, were no witnesses present at his 
interviews with them ; but we need scarcely say 
that it renders his ministrations among them 
almost entirely fruitless. He can never gain 
their confidence, or hear the truth from their lips, 
while they are conscious of being watched by a 
prison ofiBcial. 

Admitting, then, that the measures at present 
adopted for the moral and religious improvement 
of the prisoners are out of all proportion to the 
object it is desired to attain, there seems to be only 
one remedy that could meet the necessities of the 
case — and that is a regular system of visitation by 
volunteers from without, who, under the direction 
of the governor and chaplain, should co-operate 
with them in efforts for the reformation of tlie 
criminals. 
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That such extraneous help is a distinct necessity 
in tine case of the female prisoners, for the reason 
we have given above, seems to have been to some 
extent recognised by the Prison Commissioners, as 
lady visitors have now been appointed for the 
women in a few of the principal jaUs of the 
kingdom. The number is as yet, however, very 
amall where such additional help is aflbrded, and 
we are not aware that it has been extended in any 
instance to the male prisoners. 

There would be one advantage in tlie admission 
of superuumeraiy workers to inisons, which might 
not occur to the minds of those interested in the 
subject, but which is none the less a very cogent 
reason for their employment, — ^it lies in the fact 
that they would be wiyaid volunteers, known by 
the prisoners not to be in receipt of an oIRcial 
salary as on eq^uivalent for their labours among 
them. We can best prove the truth of this state- 
ment by giving a brief account of a prisoner, whose 
history was also in other respects somewhat re- 
markable. 

This man had been in prison for a considerable 
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time, and only two months of the term to which he 
had been sentenced remained to be gone through, 
when he became very ill with what was pro- 
nounced to be pulmonary consumption. He was 
passed into the infirmary ward, and there he came 
ruider the notice of the visitor attached to that jail. 
The account given of him, previous to his failure 
in health, was extremely unsatisfactory. When he 
first entered the prison to await his trial, he had 
not only refused to give his name, but said in the 
most determined manner that none should ever 
know who he was or where he came from, or ony- 
thing whatever concerning him. If they must 
have a name whereby to designate him in the 
prison records, they might take Jack Smitli — ^it 
would do as well as any other. Diu’ing the whole 
time of liis imprisonment after conviction, he 
maintained the same obstinate silence as to his 
antecedents, — in fact, his demeanour was charac- 
terised by an unvarying suUenuess, and he never 
opened his lips to any one unless he were com- 
pelled. The chaplain did his best with him, bub 
he certainly could never have had a more hopeless 
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subject for liis ministrations. The man was not 
openly rude or insolent, as he knew that such 
conduct could only bring down condign punish- 
ment upon himself ; but he took care to make it 
distinctly evident that when the clergyman tried 
to instruct or admonish him, ho deliberately fixed 
his mind on some thoughts of his own, so as to 
avoid even hearing the words which were addressed 
to him ; and he never made the slightest response 
of any kind. In chapel, it is the defiant custom 
of prisoners who, like himself, have no desire to 
share in the services, to stand like soldiers on 
parade, the arms hanging straight by the side, the 
eyes fixed on the wall, and the lips firmly closed, 
as if the singing of the hymns and chants wore as 
meaningless to them as the moaning of the wind 
outside the narrow windows. It seemed plain that 
the chaplain’s visits served only to confirm him in 
his dogged reserve and silence. Several other con- 
victions wore recorded against him, and the opin- 
ion held of him by the authorities was clearly 
expressed in one brief sentence addressed by the 
governor to the visitor who asked to see him — 
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" You cau go to him, of course, if you like, but 
you had better understand at once that he is a 
thoroughly bad fellow in every way, without a 
redeeming point about him.” 

He received his visitor in perfect silence, and 
bis aspect at first sight was certainly not encour- 
aging — a gaunt, haggard-looking man lying motion- 
less in bed, with his eyes dark and keen as those 
of a hawk, fixed on the one narrow window high 
up in the wall, through which a strip of blue sky 
could be seen — his breathing hurried and feverish, 
and his large wasted hands, where the bones stood 
out like those of a skeleton, clenched every now 
and then as if some secret thought moved him to 
sudden anger. 

On this first occasion the visitor turned the 
conversation entirely to the state of his health, 
promising to obtain from him, with the doctor’s 
permission, the means of alleviating the thirst 
which consumed him,’ and showing all possible 

^ No addition can bo made to the diet of a prisoner, even when 
he is ill enough to be in the jail infirmary, unless it is distinctly 
ordered for him by the medical officer. 
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sympathy with his physical sufferings. The pris- 
oner answered very briefly ; but towards the close 
of the interview he suddenly turned his eyes on 
Ms visitor with a long scrutinising gaze, which 
seemed to have some peculiar meaning. What 
that had been was explained next day, when the 
chief warder informed the visitor of n brief con- 
versatiou he had held with the sick man the 
evening before. Tlie prisoner had begged leave to 
ask a question: ho wished to know whether the 
individual who had visited him that day was a 
jiaid official like the chaplain, so that auy attention 
shown by that visitor to the convicts was simply 
the accomplishmont of a routine duty necessarily 
performed as an equivalent for value received. 
The warder was somewhat indignant, and re- 
sponded angrily that it was like his insolence 
to ask any such question: he -might have been 
sure that tlie attendance at the prison of a person 
of that description was entirely voluntary, and 
that no payment ever could or would be made 
for it. The prisoner answered that he meant no 
offence; but he thought the officer might under- 
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stand that it made all the difference in the world 
to himself and to eveiy other prisoner, if they had 
to listen to a chaplain who was hired to preach to 
them, or to a person who came to them out of pure 
goodwill. Subsequent inquiries proved that tliis 
is a universal feeling on the part of criminals, who 
would scarcely liave been expected to indulge in 
so refined a sentiment; but it certainly affoixJs a 
strong reason for the employment of voluntary 
workers in addition to the regular officials. 

The information given on the subject to tliis 
especial prisoner produced a remarkable change in 


his demeanour. "When ho next saw his visitor, 
'tljDugh he was stiU a man of few words, he showed 


liimself decidedly grateful and pleased at the at- 
. Mention paid to him; and towards the dose of the 


/interview he suddenly raised himself on his elbow, 


turned round and faced his visitor with a keen 


eager look, while he said — 

“ I want to know this — ^have you the least idea 
how bad I have been, and am ? I won’t have you 
deceived in me. I tell you I have been just as 
bad as a man can be, and I delighted in aU my 
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wiclcedneas, and nevei’ wished to leave it oiF. I 
have done every wrong thing you could tliink of, 
excepting murder. I never got let in for that, or 
I’d have swung for it long ago ; hut it was a chance 
I didn’t, for I never stopped at any crime that 
came in my way. You ought to know the truth 
if you are coming often to see me.” 

“ I do know it,” was the answer ; “ hut it makes 
me only the more anxious to he a true friend to 
you.” 

“A friend!” he exclaimed — “a friend!” He 
remained silent for a few minutes with his pierc- 
ing eyes staring into the face of his visitor, then 
ho suddenly dung himself hack on his pillows, 
muttering, "Well, when I came into this hateful 
place, ay, and long before, I thought I had done 
with friends for ever and ever ! It goes very hard 
with me to believe I’ve got one now.” 

Nevertheless he did come to believe, not only 
in the sympathy of his visitor, but in the existence 
also of a Friend perfect in love and power, to 
whom he turned in aU sincerity for pardon and 
peace before the termination of his life on earth. 
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The end came for him in a very singular manner. 
Far above all his remorse for the past, and the 
maddening recollection of certain dark episodes in 
his secret history, there was one dominant passion 
which had entire possession of his whole being, 
and that was the burning desire of liberty — the 
almost frantic craving to be free, — to escape from 
these stone walls which held him captive, from 
that closely barred window where the light of day 
was only granted in such niggard fashion to his 
longing eyes; from the resistless authority of his 
jailers, and from the very sound of those clanking 
keys which always pervades the atmosphere of a 
prison os unceasingly as tlie air of the sea-shore 
is filled with the perpetual moan of its waves ; — if 
only — ^he used to sigh out — the long days and 
nights would pass more quickly, till that blissful 
hour should come when by law he must be liber- 
ated, when the iron gates would open wide and he 
would go forth! He counted the very moments 
he had yet to pass in durance, over and over again. 
" One day less, one night less, twelve hours less," 
he would exclaim triumphantly when his visitor 
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came in, and soon only a week or so of the time 
remained. Nevertheless the doctor had grave 
doubts whether the man would live to go out. 
His malady was increasing with alarming rapidity, 
liis strength ebbing away, and the symptoms of 
approaching dissolution becoming plainly visible, — 
yet it never seemed to occur to him that he could 
fail to obtain his release at the destined hour. He 
listened eagerly to the arrangements which, by his 
own wish, had been made for his removal, on the 
day when the term of his sentence was to expire. 
It came at last — a beautiful morning, so bright 
that even the high narrow window admitted a little 
ray of simshine, which fell on the wan face of tiro 
prisoner as the visitor came to stand by his bed- 
side. One glance was enough to show that the 
shades of death had already gathered there. Ho 
was silent and almost motionless, exhausted by 
the convulsive struggle for breath in which he had 
passed the night. If he still remembered that the 
day of his release had dawned, ho knew also that 
he was about to obtain a more perfect liberty tlian 
ever he had dreamt of in all his longings — ^that the 
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hour waited for with such i>assionate desire would 
render him, in the highest sense — free indeed! 
and so it was. The ceaseless prayer he had 
so long unconsciously made iu the words of the 
Psalmist, “Bring my soul out of prison/’ was 
granted at last, and before the sun set on that 
appointed day. he had passed to the pure airs and 
boundless expanse of regions far beyond the con- 
fines of this mortal world. The dreary cell of his 
slow ]painful penance retained only the lifeless 
form that could suffer no more. 

For the reasons illustrated by the above narra- 
tive, and many others, we are disposed, os we have 
said, to advocate strongly the employment of vol- 
untary workers among the inmates of our prisons ; 
but at the same time we are perfectly aware of 
the serious difficulties which stand in tlie way of 
such a scheme. 

At present the rules against the admission of 
butsiders within the walls are most stringent, and 
it might seem as if any infringement of these 
enactments would be subversive of all proper 
discipline. 

G 
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Apart from those few prisons whore, of late 
years, lady visitors have been allowed to penetrate 
to the women’s colls, no inioflLcial persons are over 
allowed to pass the gates, except the relations of 
the prisoners themselves. Those are permitted to 
have an interview with them once in three months. 
It is limited to twenty minutes, and takes place in 
the presence of a warder, the visitor standing out- 
side the cell door, where a grating admits an im- 
perfect view of the captive within, and allows his 
carefully guarded words to be heard by his friend 
and the officer in charge. No doubt it would he 
a great innovation on this disciplinary system to 
open the doors to unofficial persons, and allow 
them such free ncoess to the prisoners as would 
he necessary to render their ministrations of real 
use. It must he owned, also, that there would hS 
considerable difficulty in obtaining workers pro- 
perly qualified for so peculiar a position ; in fact, 
some among the lady visitors recently chosen 
have had to be summarily withdrawn, in conse- 
quence of injudicious proceedings, A sound judg- 
ment, and a high sense of honour as regards the 
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slightest infraction of rule, with various other less 
conspicuous qualities, are imperatively required to 
form an efficient worker; and unhappily these are 
not often found in combination, For tliis reason, 
probably, the governors of prisons, generally speak- 
ing, so greatly dislike the idea of an invasion of 
unofficial visitors, that it is to be doubted if they 
would even welcome a select band of sensible 
angels, if such could be sent them, from the celes- 
tial hierarchy. Of course the office is one wliich 
involves many strange and unexpected perplexi- 
ties: amongst others, we may mention that the 
visitor is apt to become the recipient of dangerous 
secrets. We can give an instance of this kind in 
a history, which is valuable also as illustrating the 
fallibility and uncertainty of human justice, to 
which we liave alluded in some former records 
from the Silent World, 

A man and his wife were sent to the prison with 
which the -writer is connected, having been com- 
mitted to take their trial for the alleged murder 
of a child. It had been the woman’s own off- 
spring, hut was only step-son to the male prisoner. 
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The facts brought out in evidence at the inquest 
were simply these ; Tiro man had been alone in an 
up-stairs room with tlio child when its death took 
place. The only other person in the house was his 
wife, the little one’s own luoLher. She remained in 
the kitclieu below, and did not go near the child till 
she was told by her husband that it was dead. A 
doctor was then sent for, although, of course, it 
was evident that his services could be of no avail. 
He stated at the inquest that all the indications, 
from the state of the cliild’s head, pointed to mur- 
derous violence having been used against it ; but 
he admitted that it was within the range of pos- 
sibility that the fatal injuries it had sustained 
might have been caused by an accidental fall out 
of its little chair, which the step-father affirmed 
to have been the origin of the disaster. The 
coroner was of opinion tliat the case was one 
which ought to be brought under the ■ searching 
investigation of a.court of justice, and he therefore 
sent both the persons implicated to await their 
trial in prison. They had a younger infant, the 
legitimate child of the man, for wliioh it seemed 
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both had always shown a marked preference: it 
was left in the care of a neighbour. 

The woman, who was young, timid, and weak, 
was in a state of nervous excitement which ren- 
dered her imceasingly restless, and she welcomed 
the visitor’s interviews with her eagerly, as a re- 
lief from the monotonous solitude of her cell. She 
maintained at first a cautious reserve on the sub- 
ject of the supposed crime, and of course her 
sUence was respected. After a time, however, she 
ascertained that any statement made to the person 
who alone was allowed to converse with her, was 
always received in strict confidence — certain not 
to be reported to either prison authorities or magis- 
trates ; and further, that the visitor was not there 
to intervene in any way respecting either the crime 
or the punishment of prisoners, but only to offer 
them advice and consolation in the present, and 
such help as might be possible in the future. 
Being at last fuUy satisfied on this point, her re- 
serve gave way, and one day, when she was more 
than usually depressed, she burst out with the 
whole truth as to the death of the child, giving 
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every particular with, a vehemence which the 
visitor had no power to check. 

She began by explaining that the unfortunate 
little boy had been a source of discord, and con- 
tention between herself and her husband ever since 
the" birth of the infant which was legally his own ; 
then without the least attempt to palliate the 
enormity of the act, she stated in so many words 
the terrible truth that ha had indeed deliberately 
murdered him. She knew that he went to the 
room where the boy was for the purpose, and 
it seems almost incredible that she should have 
been so unnatural a mother as not to have even 
tried to protect her own child; but it is to be 
feared that she had no desire to do so. The only 
trace of feeling she showed while minutely de- 
scribing the harrowing details wo gladly withhold 
from our readers, was in the admission that she 
could not, os she expressed it, follow lier husband 
up-stairs " to sec it done ! ” By her passive con- 
nivance at the crime, sho was of course virtually 
as guilty as the man himself. The full revela- 
tion of the murder thus made remained of neoes- 
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sity a secret, bnowa to no single individual except 
the writer, who was present a little later at the 
trial of the accused persons. 

It took i)lace at the next assizes, and the first 
proceeding of the grand jury was to throw out the 
hill against the woman altogether. She was in- 
stantly discharged, and the man alone appeared 
in the dock. 

The witnesses against Mm were few in number. 
His wife, of course, could not he examined, and 
the evidence was limited to that of the medical 
man who had been called in, and one or two 
neighbours, who could only testify genei’ally as 
to unkind treatment towards the child on the 
part of the prisoner at the bar. The doctor’s 
evidence was decidedly the most damaging, and 
it was plain that the accused man was painfully 
conscious of its weight and significance, for Ms 
face became ghastly with fear os he listened, — 
in his guilty consciousness he clearly believed 
himself doomed, and at least in that moment he 
did by anticipation taste the bitterness of death. 
It was easy to see what the doctor’s private opinion 
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was, and that lie liad not the smallest donht a cniel 
mnrdcT had been committed, but he was hound 
only to speak as to facts; and under a severe 
cross-examination from the prisoner’s counsel, he 
was compelled to admit that the circumstances 
were consistent with a possible accident, such as 
the man had from the first declared to have been 
the cause of the child’s death. 

After the evidence had been taken, and the 
counsel on both sides had made their speeches, 
the judge proceeded to sunt up and deliver his 
charge to the jury. In the most eloquent and 
convincing manner possible, he proved to them 
that the man was, in the eye of the law, perfectly 
innocent of the crime which had been laid to his 
charge. There was no reliable evidence against 
him — no human eye had beheld the events which 
had resulted in the death of the child — ^not one 
person could testify that they had seen the step- 
father inflict any injury upon him on that occa- 
sion; they must dismiss from their minds what 
bad been stated as to his harshness at other times 
— they were concerned only to inquire into the 
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circHHistances which had occurred on the one fatal 
day. It -was a point strongly in the prisoner’s 
favour, that he had liimself gone instantly to 
bring a doctor to the scene (the child being safely 
dead, be it remembered). The medical gentleman 
had admitted that the accident described by the 
prisoner would account for the death, and in 
shoit the man must be pronounced innocent. In 
the word.s of the hymn — 

“All Ilia converse was sincere, 

His conscience as the noonday clear.” 

The jury, without even retiring from their box, 
brought in a verdict of "Not guilty.” The accused 
man was honourably acquitted — discharged forth- 
with from the custody of the police, and in another 
moment he had hurried out of the court and dis- 
appeared. 

One person who listened to the judge’s " admir-- 
able summing up,” as the newspapers termed it, 
and to the unanimous verdict, knew certainly that 
the man thus pronounced to be innocent had in 
truth been guilty of a most brutal premeditated 
murder; and it was impossible to escape the in- 
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ference, that if the fallible human justice could 
thus dismiss an unmitigated villain with an hon- 
ourable acquittal, it must be equally liable to an 
error of judgment in the opposite direction,— and 
an innocent man pronounced guilty of murder 
passes to a punishment whicli can never in this 
life be revoked. 

llTiatever may have happened in the j)ast, the 
risk of so painful a mistake occurring in these days 
certainly lies in the possibility of perjury on the 
part of hostile witnesses. "We believe that the 
danger of false evidence being tendered on oath 
in our courts of justice by persons of a certain 
class, is far from being sufficiently estimated by 
those in authority. It is part of the experience 
gained in the Silent World to gauge the depths 
of that utter disregard of truth in wliich children 
of the lowest class are nurtured from infancy 
upward, till, when they reach maturity, it has 
become a second nature. Where any vindictive 
feeling happens to be cherished against a p)risoner, 
there is not the smallest scruple among such 
persons in swearing to the grossest falsehoods 
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concerning him; and we have known instances 
■where the love of notoriety alone, in the case of 
female witnesses, has produced the same result. 
The newspapers have quite lately been esjiatiat- 
ing on the release of two innocent men from penal 
servitude in consequence of its having become 
known that the evidence given against them some 
years ago was false, and there has been commend- 
able speed in sending them a free pardon for the 
crime they never committed. Fortunately for these 
poor men, their sentence was not of that irrevoc- 
able nature which would have rendered any such 
restitution impossible. 

Prison ■visitors can often be of great use to 
ciiminals awaiting trial by inducing them to deal 
truthfully with their Counsels, and to act in all 
respects righteously as regards their offences 
against the law. It is one of the many channels 
open to them for the moral improvement of the 
unlucky denizens of the Silent World. As we 
desire strongly to advocate an organisation of 
voluntary workers for these purposes, it is only 
just that we should give some little insight into 
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the difficult nature of the work in its various 
branches. The story we have just told shows 
that they are very likely to be made the recipients 
of dangerous secrets within the jail itself, but the 
possession of information from without involves 
an equally heavy responsibility. 

One of the most rigid miles wliich officially 
appointed visitors have to obey, is that which 
prohibits them from conveying to the prisoners 
the smallest fraction of intelligence as to any- 
thing which may be taking place in the world 
outside the walls. They are thereby often landed 
in very perplexing positions. One of the moist 
romantic histories revealed in our prison is con- 
nected with an instance of this kind. A very 
beautiful woman had, for some unknown reason, 
been transferred from London to the jail of which 
we have been writing. The offence which had 
brought her a year’s imprisonment was one of 
which it was quite possible that she might have 
been as guiltless as she declared she really was. 
She affirmed that it was a case of mistaken 
identity. She was comparatively young, and even 
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the imsiglitly convict dress could not Mde the 
synimeLiy of her features or the grace of her 
movements. She had received a superior educa- 
tion, and was possessed of great musical talent. 
She had, we believe, been tlie imma domw, of 
a London music-hall, and had been in the habit of 
singing there nightly to a charmed audience, with 
whom she was a favourite, and who often greeted 
lier on lier appearance with showers of bouquets. 
It was a dangerous position, especially for an 
attractive young woman, without either father or 
mother to protect her, and poor Ho. 19 had not 
been proof against the allurements that beset her. 

For a long time notliiug whatever was tnown of 
her antecedents witliin the jail. She maintained 
as many prisoners do, an absolute reserve towards 
the officials, holding as little intercourse with them 
as was possible. Her conduct was exemplary so 
far as the regular routine of work and discipline 
was concerned, but it was believed that when she 
was shut into her cell for the night in solitude 
and silence, she often gave way to paroxysms 
of passionate weeping, beating herself against 
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the stone walls that held her in such rigid 
bondage. 

It liappened that the visitor had been absent for 
a little time after No. 19 came to the prison, and 
therefore inquired, before a first interview mth her, 
into the facts known respecting her ; but the records 
of this case, when examined, contained no account 
whatever of the woman’s previous history, so deter- 
minedlj'^ had she concealed it from all around her, 
and at first she maintained the same silence with 
her visitor. Wlien a few interviews had taken place 
between them, however, she made the discovery 
that whatever confidence she gave to this person 
would be held imdolate; and then the pent-up 
longing to relieve the aching burden of unshared 
thought, and feel the touch of human sympathy 
which generally takes possession of prisoners dur- 
ing a lengthened incarceration, drove her to a full 
revelation of her life-history in the past and her 
hopes for the future. Hers had been an experience 
only too sadly common among women of her ardent 
and undisciplined nature; but there were certain 
circumstances connected with her position at the 
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time whicli gave ifc an imnsual interest. She had 
been educated more or less as a lady, but being left 
friendless at an age when her beauty and attrac- 
tions were nt their height, she was glad to turn her 
musical talents to account as a means of living, and 
Ijecame, as we have said, a public singer. The life 
of excitement, the gay and brilliant scenes in which 
she figured nightly, the applause with which she was 
always greeted, were full of fascination to her, and 
she was very happy in her somewhat dangerous 
careei'. Then she attracted the notice of a man 
whose name she would not at first reveal, even to 
the visitor whom she trusted, because she knew 
that it was familiar to every one as that of a 
person in a very high position, both socially and 
politically. After a time, diuiug which he lavished 
upon her every proof of real affection he could be- 
stow, — loaded her with precious gifts, and gave rise 
to no suspicion of evil intentions, — the usual miser- 
able result followed : he persuaded her to go abroad 
with bim under a promise of marriage, when certain 
obstacles which stood in the way should have been 
removed, She knew the error of such a course, and 
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haled the consciousness of wrong-doing in herself, 
even if it were to he only temporary ; hut she could 
not resist the entreaties of the voice she loved, or 
the specious promises that accompanied them. It 
was simply another ease of that blind unreasoning 
passion of a woman for her idol, which fills the 
prison hooks with some of the darkest crimes they 
have to record. 

Her life had thus become one of luxury and 
splendour, spent as mucli as possible on the Con- 
tinent, during which time the hope of marriage was 
probably ever before her, lending a very false col- 
ouring to her position. Tliore were frequent inter- 
vals, however, when public affairs required that her 
companion should leave her ; and it was during one 
of those periods of solitude that she was suddenly 
charged with the offence which ultimately brought 
her within the prison walls. According to her own 
account, not only was it a mere case of mistaken 
identity, but she was actually abroad at the time 
when she was supposed to have been committing a 
fraud in London : and this fact she declared to her 
visitor she could have proved instantly at her trial 
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liad she chosen to call as witness the gentleman who 
had been travelling with her there. But she knew 
that to do this would be to bring his well-known 
name into the papers, coupled with her own, in a 
disgraceful manner; and she preferred rather to 
endure the term of impiisonment which the xinde- 
f ended accusation brought upon her, tlian to injure 
fatally the reputation of the man she loved. 

It is difficult to believe that a woman who 
had gone so far wrong as she had done, and was 
of so passionate and impulsive a nature, could have 
been capable of an act of generosity which was 
to bring a moat galling punishment upon herself ; 
but the writer saw a letter from her to the man 
in question, which undoubtedly bore out the truth 
of her statement. Perhaps such a generous act 
may have been rendered more easy for her by the 
hope it engendered, tliat her lover would reward 
her for it by accomplishing the long-desired mar- 
riage, all obstacles to which had, as it happened, 
been removed. She no longer withheld his name 
from the -visitor, and it was evident that she 
brooded on tire thought of liim and of her possible 

H 
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future night and day. At the same time, she 
appeared to he strongly moved by the efforts of 
those who sought to influence her for good, and 
she promised to abide by their earnest advice, and 
to see this man no more unless he did in truth 
make her his wife. She gave some evidence of 
sincerity in her intentions by agreeing to remain 
under the visitor’s care, after her release from jail, 
until it could bo seen what her fate was likely to 
be, and the course which it would be right for her 
to adopt in accordance with it. Matters were in 
this position, and a considerable portion of her 
term of imprisonment still remained to be under- 
gone, when the visitor one morning found a whole 
column of a London paper filled with an account 
of the magnificent wedding of the man in whom 
poor No. 19 had trusted so devotedly. Troops of 
aristocratic friends had surrounded him and the 
lady who held herself to be supremely fortunate 
in becoming his wife. An ecclesiastical digni- 
tary had tied the knot, and crowds had waited 
outside the churclr to greet with aoolamations 
the highly placed bridegroom who was supposed 
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to have the interests of the people especially at 
heart. 

We have told this story mainly to illustrate some 
of the perplexities which are apt to beset prison 
visitors in the discharge of their duties, and here 
was certaiuly a notable instance. The rule, bind- 
ing persons appointed to that oflice never to bring 
tidings from the outside world to the knowledge of 
the prisoners under any circumstances whatever, 
rendered it impossible for the writer to give No. 19 
the faintest hint of an event which must inevitably 
alter the whole course of her future life, and at 
once dispel the fervent hopes she had cherished so 
fondly. Naturally it became thenceforth extremdy 
difficult to know how to counsel and support a 
wom.an who had to be kept in ignorance of that 
which was in fact the key-note of her destiny, and 
who must be left in her delusion to make plans 
which could never be realised. 

There was no help for it, however. It might 
have been easy enough for the visitor to evade 
the rule in that particular instance without its 
ever becoming known to the authorities, but of 
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course such a proceeding would have been simply 
dishonourable; and therefore nothing could bo 
done except to speak to poor No. 19 on the vanity 
of human hopes in general, and more especially 
of such as were founded on the possibility of 
righteous dealing by a man who had already 
crueEy wranged her. As may be suiiposed, those 
vague sentiments had little weight with the high- 
spirited, impassioned woman. She thought only 
of the long period of dreary imprisonment which 
she had suffered for this man’s sake, and could 
not, would not doubt that he had a great recom- 
pense in store for her. At length the day of her 
release came — so long looked forward to as the 
golden dawn of a life that would bo like a summer 
day in brightest happiness. The visitor went 
to take the poor woman from the prison, and 
place her in safety in the home provided for her. 
Once outside the gates of the jail, she was of 
course entirely exempt from prison rule, and the 
truth could be told to her without any breach 
of duty, — a sufficiently painful task ! but delay 
was for every reason undesirable, and it had to 
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be done at once. The fact of her lover’s recent 
marriage was disclosed. There was silence for a 
moment. At last, with a wild fierceness in her 
eyes like that of a hunted animal driven to bay, 
she muttered hoarsely, "He promised to marry 
me," and then closed her lips resolutely over 
the tempest of indignation that raged within her. 
After that all went wrong with her. She became 
embittered and hopeless. She seemed to have lost 
faith in human nature, and with it went also the 
first faint stirrings of belief in a Love Divine which 
had been evoked in her during her prison ex- 
perience. She was speedily again in communica- 
tion with the outer world, and temptation came 
from various quarters to draw her back into the 
vortex of London life. She was found one day 
surrounded by a quantity of new music which 
had been sent to her, and letters followed respect- 
ing property said to have been bequeathed to her 
for which her presence was required. Within a 
fortnight of her discharge from jail she had drifted 
back into London, nominally only for a little time, 
but in fact to disappear altogether from the know- 
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ledge of those who had taken so much interest 
in her, with ominous indications that she was 
likely to take a downward path. There remained 
only the hope that in the dai’k days which were 
certain to overtake her in her perilous career, 
the remembrance of noble aims and pure desires 
which had been aroused within her while a 
prisoner, might yet return to bless and brighten 
her later years of life. 

The restrictions surrounding a prison visitor 
which are illustrated by tliis history are, however, 
as nothing in comparison to the one great difficulty 
which in many different shapes presents itself to 
aU who have to work among tlie inmates of a 
jail. This simply consists in the complete reversal 
of all preconceived ideas as to the clearly defined 
limits of right and wrong, when these are brought 
into connection with a certain impracticable class 
of prisoners. 

To such as they are and have been from in- 
fancy, it seems impossible to a^iply any laws, 
human or divine. They have been a law unto 
themselves all their days, as their parents were 
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before tbem, and have literally Isnown no other. 
Absolutely ignorant of so much as the existence 
of any Power which could enforce a moral obliga- 
tion, — the name of God never heard by them except 
in the form of an oath, — the enactments of the 
Legislature are only recognised as that which must 
be deftly cheated and defied with all possible 
cunning. For instance, how could guilt in the 
ordinary sense of the word be held to attach to 
a young woman who breaks the commandment 
“ Thou Shalt not steal,” when not only she never 
heard of the prohibition, nor of the Being from 
whom it emanated, but, on the contrary, had been 
taught from childhood that notliing could be so 
righteous and so clever as to accomplish a suc- 
cessful theft, and bring the proceeds home to 
receive a just reward — wlule the extreme iniquity 
of failing in a clumsy attempt at the noble art 
would be rightly visited by the heaviest punish- 
ment ? In giving this illustration wo are drawing 
no fancy picture. Persons answering to that 
description are frequently received in our penal 
establishments j but we will give the details of one 
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typical case, wliioli certainly sounds strangely 
enough, as the record of a true existence in the 
midst of our boasted civilisation and enlightenment. 

A women was transferred to our prison from 
one of the overflowing comnet institutions, under 
a long sentence. She was aged thirty-four years, 
and, as usual, the list of her previous convictions 
was sent in along with her. From this official 
document we learned that she had akeady been 
imprisoned sixty-four times. It was a curious 
coincidence that the number of her terms of incar- 
ceration almost exactly doubled her yeois of life, but 
such was undoubtedly the fact, She looked even 
younger than her actual age. She was a small, 
dark-eyed woman, whose countenance when she 
was brought into tlie jail bore a somewhat evil 
expression ; it was at least characterised by abiding 
suUenness and ill-temper, and at first her conduct 
seemed to correspond with it. She was refrac- 
tory so far as she dared, and gave a good deal 
of trouble to the officers set over her; but after 
a time of intercourse with her unofficial visitor, 
she became a totally changed being — gentle, obedi- 
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ent, and deeply grateful to those whom she found, 
to her utter amazement, were really anxious to help 
and comfort her. Never before, in all tho years 
of her miserable life, had this p)oor forlorn out- 
cast known what it was to meet with pity or kind- 
ness from her fellow-creatures, and the first touch 
of human sympathy fell on the hard defiance of 
her despairing darkened spirit like a ray of warm 
sunshine on ice that binds imprisoned waters. 
Very soon she yielded to the yearning that, ns 
we have said, arises in hours of solitary confine- 
ment, to pour out to some friendly listener the 
mournful secrets of the past, and tire whole black 
record of a most hopel^s existence was revealed 
in her own simple uncouth language. 

“I never had no home,” she began, "no, nor 
yet a friend — never, never. I’ve been full of 
trouble and misery all my days, and there was 
never any one — ^man or woman, rich or poor — 
to hold out a hand to me, and help me struggle 
out of it. They wouldn’t even let me alone, but 
they used to knock me about and force me to thieve 
and fight for them, and then they made off and 
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left me to be caiiglit by the police and locked up. 
Tbo first kind words as any one ever spoke to 
me have been in this here prison.” Then she 
went on and told all her histoiy, which we retail 
in fewer words. It was true to the letter that 
she had never had a homa Her father had been 
a street musician, and hei’ mother spent all her 
time wandering fi'om place to place hawking any- 
tliiug she could find to sell. “ Hawking ” in that 
class is very well known to be a scarcely concealed 
pretence for begging or stealing whenever the 
opportunity presents itself. At night the family 
retired to any one of the low lodging-houses in 
the East End of London which had room for 
them; and when the few necessary iienco failed 
for even that uninviting shelter, they slept in a 
railway arch or under some empty truck in a 
siding where they escaped notice. Never, in her 
earlier years, did hapless No. 12 know what it was 
to lay her head in any more docent sleeping-place 
than the common room of one of those terrible 
dens, where men and women of tlie most degraded 
class are herded together. Even such semblance 
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of care and protection as a father and mother 
so circumstanced could give her, was not long 
retained hy the unfortunate girl. Her father was 
an inveterate drunkard: he started on his street 
round one day in his usual health, and before 
night fell he was found dead from suffocation 
after a di’inking-fit, in wliich some ill-bestowed 
shilling had enabled him to indulge. His wife, 
if sucli she was, did not protract the period of 
mourning for liim. Very speedily she annexed 
another protector; and she seems after that to 
have abandoned all care for her child, so that it 
made very little difference to No. 12 when the 
close of lier mother’s cai’eer came as suddenly as 
that of her father. After a cold winter’s night, 
when the woman and her so-called husband had 
not the means of paying even for leave to sit up 
in the lodging-house kitchen, which is sometimes 
granted to those who cannot afford a bed, she was 
discovered lying across his feet stone dead from 
exposure in the street. Thenceforward there e.x- 
isted no one on earth from whom No. 12 could 
claim support or protection. Her first imprison- 
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motit took place at tlio age of ten years — the 
piinisliment of a tlicft from a shop, not by any 
means her earliest. The result of this sentence 
was, however, to give her the best chance of rescue 
from evil that her sad destiny had over afibrded 
her. She was sent to a reformatory. It must to 
some extent have been an advantage to her, as she 
there learned to read, though imperfectly enough. 
It does not seem, liowever, as if any effective moral 
influence had been brought to bear upon her, for 
it is certain that she came out from that Q^iiasi 
prison, after a not very long detention, with her 
ideas of right and wrong as entirely distorted as 
they had always been. She was placed by the 
managers of the institution in a farmhouse to act 
as "general servant” (slavey, she would have 
termed it) to the farmer’s wife. Her tenure of 
this respectable employment came c[uickly to an 
abrupt conclusion. She had been sent out one 
flne day into the fields, and being struck with 
surprise and enthusiasm at the sight of wild 
flowers actually growing, so unlike the laded nose- 
gays she had seen in the London streets, she 
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remained there gathering them long past the time 
when she had been ordered by her mistress to 
return. It was probably the first innocent em- 
ployment on which she had ever voluntarily been 
engaged, and the farmer’s wife punished her for 
it by instant dismissal. No. 12 was sent back 
alone into the London streets with the very few 
.shillings in her pocket which constituted the 
wages she had earned. With these she proudly 
engaged a room for herself, child as she still was ; 
and having made a passing acquaintance with a 
woman who lived opposite, she inquired of her 
whether she knew of any situation vacant for a 
“ .slavey.” After various tentative experiences she 
drifted into a house of very bad character. Happily 
a stand-up fight with one of the inmates caused 
her to be ignominiously cost out of it, and from 
thence she wont to serve in a public-house. 

That was the end of all dim efforts at honest 
living. She was by that time about sixteen years 
of age, and she very speedily took the last fatal 
stop in ruin and degradation, not oven prompted 
thereto by any personal affection. No one tried 
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to protect or save her ; no one told her that there 
were sin and misery in a shameless life on the 
streets, and to that she passed hardly knowing 
what she did. In that teiTihle existence she re- 
mained. It was varied only by perpetual im- 
prisonments, sometimes for assault — she had a 
fierce tempei’, which she never di’eamt of control- 
ling ; very often for theft ; occasionally for break- 
ing the plate-glass windows of a gin-palace. So 
she went on from one condition of wretchedness 
to another, tossed lilce a haidess piece of driftwood 
on the waves of this troublesome world ; — beaten, 
bruised in body and mind; ill-treated, knocked 
down by drunken men ; — dragged, resisting and 
half-intoxicated, to prison by the police, — feeling 
that every one with whom she came in contact 
was her enemy ; suffering continual pain and 
privation, from which she knew no way of escape, 
save by that which better-instructed persons held 
to be error and wickedness. Worn with the 
struggle against her bitter fate, at length’ she 
found herself flung inside the walls of our prison. 
It certainly seemed as if hors was as desperate 
a case for the possibility of moral improvement 
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as had ever coiue under the notice of chaplain or 
visitor, yet they could not feel that it was hy any 
means hopeless. It was perfectly evident that after 
she left the reformatoiy this poor woman never 
had the ghost of a chance, in all her trainpled- 
down existence, of rising to liigher and purer 
hopes than those involved in the passion of the 
moment, or of leamhig any other distinction be- 
tween right and wrong than that which brought 
greater or less misery to herself. The extra- 
ordinary change wliich took place in her de- 
meanour and conduct when she realised that she 
was indeed no longer to be left friendless and 
unpitied, justified the hopes which were soon 
entertained that she would do weU in the new 
position of honest and honourable living which 
was prepared for her acceptance on her discharge 
from jail. It remains to be seen whether these 
hopes wiU be realised in the future.^ 

We cannot close this chapter with so sad a 
history, and must be allowed to relieve the gloom 


I The last aocoimta we hod of the poor woman in ^nostion were 
entirely satisfactory. She speaks with the utmost gratitude of the 
happiness she is enjoyiug in her now rcfoiined life. 
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of our preceding pages by a brief account of one 
of the strangest, as well as the most comical, little 
personages who ever came under the grave, quiet 
authority of the ]prison warders, and whose case 
was, above all others, difficult to deal with, so far 
as the moral law was concerned. She was a 
diminutive elderly woman, with a countenance full 
of vivacity and cleverness, and the keenest of 
black eyes, which sparkled with malicious amuse- 
ment whenever she succeeded in perplexing the 
officers by some odd proceeding. She had a cer- 
tain air of refinement piercing through oven the 
coarse convict garb, and was undoubtedly a per- 
son of considerable education. She was always 
extremely cheerful, and talked volubly and freely 
with the prison visitor, who alone was allowed 
to converse privately with her. It was plain that 
she had known society of a very different gi’ado 
from most of her fellow-prisoners, and it might 
even have been inferred from her manner that 
she had been in some capacity at Court, or at least 
had managed to become acquainted with the tra- 
ditions of that exclusive sphere, for she would 
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insist, most inappropriately, on treating her visitor 
to royal honours. Fever did she approach that 
individual without making three profound curtsies 
at diflerent stages of the advance, and invariahly 
retired backward from the august presence with 
the same elaborate ceremony. Apparently she 
Iiad travelled much; and on one occasion whan 
she was getting the worst of an ethical argument 
with her visitor, and she was desirous of changing 
the subject of conversation, she burst into a torrent 
of French on a totally diffei-ent theme, and spoke it 
faultlessly with an admh’able Parisian accent. 

"Who she was, whence she came, and whither 
she went, when, refusing almost all help in the 
most independent manner, she disappeared outside 
the prison gates on her discharge, could never be 
elicited from her by any means whatever. She 
was, however, open as tlie day respecting the 
offence which had brought her within the grasp 
of the law. She described it minutely — ^first em- 
phasising the fact that she considered it a moat 
proper and virtuous proceeding. She had broken 
into a house, she said, when the family were at 

i 
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church, aud had takeir therefrom some valuable 
property, with which she was comfortably depart- 
ing when, unfortunately, a contemptible spy had 
not only watched her clover proceedings, but was 
actually base enough to give information to the 
police. The cool self-satisfaction with which she 
related this daring theft is quite indescribable. 

As it was the duty of the prison visitor to try 
aud bring her to a better mind, some allusion 
was naturally made to the Eighth Command- 
ment ; upon which she said, with a slightly 
supercilious smile, that she was perfectly cog- 
nisant of that injudicious enactment, and entirely 
disapproved of it. It was, she affirmed, illogical, 
improper, unjust, aud no sensible person would 
pay the smallest attention to it. She then pro- 
ceeded to prove the moral obligation she had 
been under to commit this burglary. Her mode 
of reasoning showed that she must have been 
consorting with Socialists and Communists, prob- 
ably in Prance as well as in England. 

« The matter is perfectly simple,” she said ; “ those 
people whose house I entered — ^through the window 
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— and from wliom I tooh (stealing is a very vulgar 
word) some trumpeiy articles, were extremely 
wealthy; they had everything they could desire 
in the world, and more a great deal than they 
required, while I had nothing — not even on that 
particular day the means of providing myself with 
comfortable meals: it was perfectly right and 
proper, therefore, that I should avail myself of 
their superfluity, Wliy should they have more 
than they needed and I nothing ? It would have 
been more suitable, indeed, if I could have re- 
mained long enough to make a just division of 
the whole property between myself and them; 
my only blunder was in not being a little more 
sharp and careful, so as to evade those infamous 
policemen, who will occupy themselves pertinaci- 
ously with the affairs of other people.” 

Wlien the old woman arrived at this point in 
her discourse, an attempt was made by her listener 
to take a somewhat different view of the transac- 
tion, but it was only received by her with a pa- 
tronising smile and a wave of the hand, with which 
she dismissed the argument. 
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“ Yes,” she said, “ 1 perceive that these are your 
principles, and no doubt they are shared by a few 
persons who hold to the old traditions ; but I have 
been assured by those who have the interests of 
the people really at heart that they are obsolete, 
quite obsolete. There is a good time coming when 
tliere will be a very different distribution of pro- 
perty, and the right adjustment of the matter will 
not be only in this world,” — then she nodded her 
head significantly, and hinted that so well-informed 
a person as the visitor must doubtless be quite 
aware of the probable unpleasant destination of 
the rich in a future state. 

This provoking old pensonage was certainly a 
most peculiar specimen of a prisoner. She took 
all the pains and penalties of lier position, even 
the uninviting diet which is usually much deplored, 
in the most airy and cheerful manner imaginable. 
She effectually bafified any attemj)t at the improve- 
ment of her mind and morals. Some stops were 
taken at the time of her release to give her facili- 
ties for gaining an honest living, but there was 
not much reason to hope that she would really 
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avail herself of tlicm. It was evident that she 
intended to continue her system of profiting by 
other people’s superfluities; and as she was far 
advanced in life, it seemed probable that she 
would end her days during some long term of 
penal servitude. 

We need scarcely say that the few instances we 
have now given do not represent the gravest per- 
plexities with which the appointed visitor to a 
prison has to contend: there are others much 
more serious, as well as more sorrowful, on which 
we have not yet touched. But whatever may be 
the difficulties of the work, we must repeat our 
conviction that the employment of efficient volun- 
tary workers is the only means whereby our pris- 
ons could — in addition to their present use as 
mere places of punishment — become also active 
agencies for the amelioration of the criminal classes. 
The police-court missions and prisoners’ aid socie- 
ties, which are established in most largo towns, 
deserve all credit for the amount of good work 
they succeed in accomplishing ; but they can only 
reach the criminal after his release, when the first 
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bieafcli of recovered freedom acts like a sort of 
intoxication on Ms senses, and renders liim too 
often impervious to all but the wild desire to 
rush away into the old lawless life, with the boon 
companions who are generally waiting at the 
prison gate to welcome him back to their ranks. 
Those agencies meet liim at a great disadvantage ; 
hut it is very different when he is under the 
sobering influence of a long imprisonment, when 
the advice and inatruction given to him are ma- 
tured by reflection in the solitude of his cell, and 
when definite arrangements can be made before- 
hand for starting him on a better way of life 
immediately on his discharge. We have been the 
more anxious to ventilate this question of prison 
reform because tliore seems reason to hope, as wo 
have said, that the necessity for an organisation 
of free volunteer workers is making itself felt at 
headquarters, and that the dread naturally exist- 
ing in the minds of the jail authorities respecting 
so groat an innovation of established rule, may 
gradually be overcome by a clearer comprehension 
of the great interests involved in the question. 
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THE DESIItE OE DEATH. 

“ A liUle struggle at Drat, of course, 

A little gasping for one more lireatli, 

A little agony, notliing wowa, 

And then tlie long sweet sleep of ileatli." 

The many singular ijliases of human life with 
which tlie visitor to a prison is naturally made 
acquainted, do not constitute by any means the 
strangest spectacle to be witnessed within tlrose 
silent walls. A much more remarkable pheno- 
menon may be studied there, in the peculiar 
aspect whicli death assumes in that region of sin 
and sorrow and remorse. In the outside world, 
as we aU know only too well, not even the 
brightness of immortal hopes can altogether dis- 
pel the gloom and sadness which sun’ound that 
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inexorable mystery. Should tho tyiuniiy of hfo 
strip it of all terrors for ourselves, still nothing 
can assuage tho anguish of surrendering the 
objects of our helpless love to its stern demand; 
and habituated as we thus are, to see it ever 
hanging like a monaeuig shadow over tho fairest 
joys existence has to offer us, it strikes on the 
consciousness with a weird sense of wonder and 
awe to meet it in the attractive guise it wears 
within the prisoner’s cell. Not for themselves, 
or for any whom they love, do those erring way- 
worn men and women dread the last mysterious 
diango ; its poetical name — the “ angel of death " 
— ^is to them a blest reality. It has for them no 
gloom, no repulsion ; it is their hope, their desire 
— always their best, often their only friend. 
What must life have been to thorn when tho 
thought of escape from it is so dear and sweet 
that death is most eagerly sought, and over wel- 
come 1 They look forward to it ns the gracious 
termination of the long-borne pain of existence 
— ^the cessation of consciousness, which in their 
experience is mainly suffering — the triumphant 
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release- from bonds and pimisliment and the iron 
po-wer of the law, against which, living, they must 
ever struggle in vain. It must not be supposed, 
however, that they are influenced in this respect 
by the vague impression that their last hour on 
earth may possibly usher them into a brighter 
and more - enduring existence, — it is the mere 
fact of death in its freedom and rest, wholly un- 
connected with any idea of a future state, which 
shines like a star of hope before their eager eyes. 
Seldom indeed does it occur to them to look in 
any sense beyond it. "To die, to sleep,” — thus 
far they go with Hamlet; but they never follow 
liim to the deeper issue — " In that sleep of death, 
what dreams may come!” If the teacliing and 
efforts of others force upon their knowledge some 
possibility of a conscious life beyond the grave 
wlrioh lures them with its untroubled rest, the 
visions thus evoked are all too dim and shadowy 
to carry their gaze past that reality of death itself 
which seems to them so blissful. They know its 
outward aspect, — they have beheld it often; they 
have seen a fellow-prisoner carried out from those 
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iinpregnaLlo walls, “free among the dead”; they 
have looked on the once tormented, storm-tossed 
frame sunk in proformd repose — e3'es that were 
wont to weep scalding tears, closed in tranquil 
slnmher — liaiuls that toiled in vain to win the 
bread which at last they snatched by crime, 
folded in calm inaction on the quiet breast. 
This is enough; it is real, it is tangible; and to 
that haven of. peace, when the fever and struggle 
of life arc over, they look with inexin’essiblo de- 
sire, that often cannot wait the legitimate hour 
for its gratification. 

Certain true histories which have come within 
the range of our experience will sufficiently show 
that we are not trusting to any vague theories, in 
thus describing the beneficent and alluring aspect 
which death wears within the Silent World, and 
these are not by any means confined to cases of 
actual suicide. The passionate belief in the last 
dread change, as the greatest boon life can ofl'er, 
has been seen by us to take action in forms much 
more singular than mei’e self-destruction. One of 
the strangest instances of a man enamoured of 
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death that ever came vuider onr notice was that 
of an old agricultural labourer, whom we will call 
Eichard Hodaon. He was about sixty years of age, 
absolutely illiterate, of sound mind so far as his 
intelligence went, but without an idea beyond his 
daily work and the circumstances of his domestic 
life. He had apparently no religious belief. If 
any dim recollections remamed with him of the 
Sunday-school teaching of his childish days, it 
never seemed to occur to him that they could have 
any personal reference to his own destiny here or 
hereafter. There was a church in liis native village, 
but he never entered it; and the only mode of " say- 
ing his prayers," of which his wife sometimes spoke, 
was simply by his use of language more undesirably 
forcible than usual. Hodson’s life had been singu- 
larly devoid of any element of pleasure or happi- 
ness. It had been sjjent in ceaseless grinding toil 
to pTOcure the Imre means of subsistence, and the 
home to wliich he returned after his day’s labour 
was rendered distasteful to him by the sullen tem- 
perament of his wife. Iris only companion. He had 
but one child — a daughter — and she lived at a dis- 
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tauce, entirely separated from Mm by her marriage 
with a man who had treated her wrongly, and with 
whom, therefore, Hodaon had a deadly quarrel. It 
would have been hard to say whether he or his wife 
was the most thorouglily ill-tempered. They often 
passed days and even weeks together in their small 
cottage without addressing a single syllable to each 
other. It was not a cheerful abode under the cir- 
cumstances ; aud certainly Eichard Hodson’s exist- 
ence was altogether so hopelessly unattractive, that 
he might be forgiven for not caring ]5artioularly to 
prolong it. 

One beautiful evening in the mouth of May the 
man came home after having been hard at work 
from early daylight. There was a small kitchen- 
garden attached to his cottage, on which ho and his 
wife depended entirely for a supply of vegetables 
with which to eke out their scanty meals. Some 
piece of work within its narrow limits required to 
be finished at once, if they were not to lose the 
benefit of the uncertain fine weather; but the 
man was tired, aud he felt that ho must have 
efficient help if he was to get the necessary task 
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done that night. He asked his wife if she would 
go with him to the garden and give him her assist- 
ance for an hour, so that they might pronde against 
the chance of rain on the morrow. She answered 
that she would see him far enough before she 
lifted a linger to help him in that or in anything 
else. Thereafter a fit of desperation seemed to take 
possession of the man. A frantic de.sire seized him 
to make an end of the weary intolerable business 
of existence altogether, both for himself and the 
woman who so ingeniously managed to intensify 
its bitterness. He felt that if he obeyed this 
strong impulse without delay, the proceeding 
would have the additional advantage of enabling 
him to taste the sweets of revenge, which at that 
moment appeared to him peculiarly delectable ; and, 
in short, tire whole tran.saotion assumed so bewitch- 
ing an aspect to his mind, that he did not hesitate 
hr accomplishing it fully then and there. Within an 
hoirr from the time when his wife refused to work 
with him in their little garden, he had most effec- 
tually made an end of her, and was himself in the 
safe custody of the police on his way to the county 
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jail. He surrendered liimself to tliem with the 
utmost cheerfulness when they approached with 
the haudcufts, and made but this one remark — 
“How I’ll go to the gallows like a prince.” 

These words, or others to the same effect, he 
repeated at intervals during the few weeks which 
elapsed before ho took his trial ; and there ciiii be 
no question that they embodied the feeling which 
was uppermost in his mind. 

Hodson could neither read nor write, and the 
time hung somewhat heavy on his hands, while 
waiting tiU his fate should be settled at the 
As.sizcs. He therefore welcomed the present 
writer eagerly to his cell, os the visit afibrded him 
an opportunity for a little conversation ; but it was 
all on one theme — how ready and anxious ho was 
to die. Hothiug could be said to give him the 
least idea that his wish in this respect would not 
bo gratified. The cruel deed he had so strangely 
committed seemed to have been completely motive- 
less and inexcusable, and it was plain that no avail- 
able steps could be taken by any one to avert the 
consequences. In fact, when the day of his trial 
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arrived, the man’s absolute determination to die 
frustrated the humane and anxious efforts of his 
judge to give him any chance of escape that might 
he justified by the law. Nothing could exceed the 

kindness and consideration shown by Sir to 

this unhappy criminal, in marked contrast to what 
occurred with regard to a case we have already had 
an opportunity of describing in these pages. Had 
there been the shghtest possible ground on which 
his ci’ime could have been reduced to manslaughter, 
the high-minded judge would gladly have availed 
himself of it; but Eichard Hodson rendered any 
idea of the kind abortive, by insisting, in defiance 
of all the advice given him, on pleading guilty to 
wilful murder. 

It is extremely rare in the annals of our courts 
of justice tliat such a plea should be recorded — ^not 
more than once, we believe, in a century; •and of 
course, if accepted, it could only, according to the 
existing law, be followed by an immediate sentence 
of death. 

The man’s words, firm and decided, " I am guilty,” 
were heard with dismay by all in the court ; but the 
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judge was resolved, if possible, uofc to .allow liis self- 
condemnation to be received as final, and tlio con- 
versation which eirsued between him and the 
prisoner was so singular, that we give it verbatim 
as it w.as taken down by the shorthand writer at 
the time, omitting only some irrelevant remarks. 

“ Before I accept that ple.a,” said the judge, “ I 
wish you thoroughly to understand that you are 
charged with wilful murder — that is to say, caus- 
ing the death of your wife, meaning to murder her. 
If that is what you moan to say, you plead guilty 
to an offence for which you will be sentenced to be 
hanged by the neck till you be dead, within a fort- 
night of the present time. Do you mean that you 
desire to plead gvrilty to that, and undergo tho con- 
sequences — do you mean that ? " 

" I done the deed, sir ; I killed her dead.” 

"That is not murder,” replied tho judge. "The 
offence you are charged with, is that of Icilling her 
intending to kill her dead. That is murder; the 
other would be manslaughter. Do you wish to 
plead guilty to the offence of murder, for which 
yon wiU have to he hanged in about a fortnight. 
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or do you wish to be tided ? Prisoner, do you wish 
to he tried, or do you wish to be hanged ? " 

“ I wish to be hanged, sir — out of it — yes ! ” 

“ ‘W'diether you are guilty or not ? ” asked the 
judge. 

" I am guUty, sir.” 

" I think it a little doubtful whether you really 
do understand the law which is applicable in 
this case — and if there is any doubt, it is better 
that the offence should be investigated by a jury, 
so that the exact truth may be known.” 

“ I have nothing more to say,” said the prisoner ; 
“ I done the deed, and must put up with the con- 
sequences.” 

Some discussion ensued between the judge, the 
counsel, and otliers as to whether the man under- 
stood the difference between murder and man- 
slaughter. 

The judge then again addressed the iirisoner; 
“ I think this is really a case in which one ought 
to have the matter investigated, I must enter a 
plea of not guilty, that you may be tried.” The 

necessary formality was gone through, and then 
K 
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the judge continued : " You will have to be tried, 
because I have entered a plea of not guilty. Do 
you wish to conduct you own case, or would you 
like some Counsel to appear for you and make the 
best case he can for you ? ” 

“ I would sooner Imve it now, and done with it,” 
answered the prisoner. " I don’t want anybody to 
plead anything for me, sir — ^uotliiiig at all.” 

“You do not wish me to assign Counsel for 
you?” 

“No, ail-,” 

" As you are going to be tried, I offer that there 
should be some Counsel to see that you havo fair- 
play — do you wish that ? ” 

“ I would sooner have it settled, and done away 
with — over and done with,” 

"It cannot be settled now,” replied the judge; 
“you will have to be tried to-morrow: all I ask 
is, whether on your trial you wish to conduct your 
own case, or whether you would like some Counsel 
to speak for you ? ” 

“ I don’t want anybody to. talk for me — I will 
take it in my own haucte." 
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There was notliing more to be said, and the 
prisoner was removed, but the judge did not de- 
sist from his efforts to induce the man to allow a 
Counsel to be assigned to him next day, and finally 
tills was done. Hodson was fairly driven into 
giving a most imwilling consent. The Counsel did 
his best: he made a very eloquent speech, in 
which he attempted to set up a plea of insanity, 
but, as might have been expected, it failed com- 
pletely. Not only did all the persons called to give 
evidence bear witness to the prisoner’s previous 
soundness of mind, but it was impossible for any 
one to look at the quiet self-controlled man, who 
listened with imperturbable composure to the his- 
tory of his own deed of violence, without feeling 
satisfied that he was in perfect possession of his 
faculties and reason. The trial ended with the 
inevitable result, and Eichard Hodson heard his 
sentence of death with as calm and cheerful a 
countenance as if it had been the announcement 
of some rare piece of good fortune. Ha main- 
tained the same unmoved contented demeanour 
during the interval wliidi elapsed between his 
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trial and execution. He was very willing to 
listen to the chaplain’s instructions, if only 
passer le lem2}s; and it seemed (luite an agreeable 
surprise to him to discover that when he had got 
rid of this extremely unsatisfactory existence, it 
was possible that a different form of life, some- 
what better and happiei’, might then open out be- 
fore him. He was quite docile in accomplishing 
all that he was told to do in the way of religious 
preparation with a view to that contingency, but 
it is doubtful whether the pleasant certainty that 
Ire was about " to bo hanged, and out of it — ^yes ! ” 
did not loom so large in bis mind as the sum of 
his desires, that little space was left for any less 
tangible hope. Yet there were various indications 
that this strange complacency, in prospect of a 
dreadful doom, was not the mere brutish indiffer- 
ence of a low order of intelligence. Hodson 
showed feeling in many ways, as well as a strong 
sense of gratitude, tinctured with astonishment, 
for the sympathy and kindness manifested towards 
him in the jail. This was shown in a touching 
little incident on the Sunday before his death. 
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The chaplain was wont, on tliese sad occasions, to 
let the condemned man choose the hymns himself 
for the last service in which he would join with 
liis fellow -prisoners, and naturally those selected 
were always such as were suitable to the dying. 

It is one of the experiences of a prison visitor, 
which is cei’taiuly not enviable, to have to meet 
the wistful gaze of a man standing up, strong and 
healthful m full vigour of life, while he sings such 
words as these, "Sold, Thoii, Thy cross hcfofi'c my 
closiny eyes” knowing that his own nudhnmed 
eyes would be closed in death within a few hours. 
Under these circumstances, during the last service 
which Eichard Hodson attended, the writer, who 
was accompanying the hymn on the harmonium, 
involuntarily looked up at him, and was surprised 
to see him suddenly turn his head away and burst 
into tears. He had always been so cheerful, that 
it could only be supposed the full horror of his 
position had suddenly revealed itself to him ; and 
under that impressiom the chaplain, on being told 
after service of the man’s unusual agitation, went 
at once to his cell to offer such consolation as 
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miglit be po.ssible. lie found, however, to his sur- 
prise, that the condemned criuiinal’s emotion had 
not been in the least on his own account. He had 
observed, he said, that when the visitor glanced at 
liim during the singing of the mournful hymn, it 
had been with a look of pain and distress ; and the 
idea that he had thus caused a person wholly un- 
connected with his crime to suffer giief for his 
sake, as well as several others who were, he knew, 
greatly troubled at his fate, had shown him that 
a man’s evil deeds go far beyond himself in their 
malevolent influence, and he felt suddenly over- 
come with a sort of remorse — it had gone to his 
heart, he said, and forced from his eyes the tears 
he would not have shed for himself. 

Hodson’s indomitable cheerfulness on the fateful 
morning was such as the ju’ison officials had never 
before witnessed in any case. He was to die at 
eight o’clock. At seven he went through a private 
religious service in the chapel. At half-past seven 
his breakfast was brought to him in his coll: ho 
drew a chair to the table and sat down to it with 
an excellent appetite ; he proceeded to go through 
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all the little processes necessary for maldng the 
best of the food set before him, in the most lei- 
surely manner possible. He was still engaged upon 
it when the ominous knock came to the door which 
announced the executioner; then he quietly laid 
down tlie last mouthful of bread he had been about 
to eat, and yielded himself up to the hands that in 
five minutes more had finished their work upon him. 

It seems right, in the interests of other crim- 
inals who may have to meet the same doom, 
to state what occurred at tlie execution of Eichard 
Hodson, though we will touch on the painful facts 
as briefly as we can. The unfortunate man suf- 
fered a death to which he had not been con- 
demned by law — he was, in fact, violently de- 
capitated. In the opinion of the bystanders, this 
frightful catastrophe occurred entirely through 
the mismanagement of the official most concerned. 
The man ner in which that individual treated the 
matter at the inquest, was not calculated to allay 
the universal indignation aroused by the event; 
he spoke of it with careless imconcem, as a little 
accident wliich was quite hlcely to happen often 
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on these occasions, and which siuij)ly could not be 
helped. Tliis opinion was endorsed, only in more 
gentlemanly terms, by an answer given to a 
question asked in Parliament respecting the case 
of Hodson. It was then again affirmed that such 
occurrences might be expected when the physical 
characteristics of the criminals were of a nature 
to produce them, 

If there must be a death penalty in England, 
it would surely be well that it should bo accom> 
plished in such n way as to render similar cruelties 
impossible. Since the first day of the present 
year, it has been the law in America that exe- 
cutions should be carried out by electricity. 
Wliethor or not this may be a desirable mode of 
operation, it would at all events prevent such ter- 
rible occurrences as that wliich took place at the 
death of Eiclmrd Hodson. 

Persons comforted themselves on that occasion, 
as they are wont to do imder other aspects of the 
final mystery, by the assmnptiou that at least 
death had been instantaneous. This is not a 
subjeet which ought to bo discussed in these 
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pages, but we cannot leave it witboiit the simple 
statement, founded on recent experiments in 
France and elsewhere which have conclusively 
proved the fact, — that it is not possible to assign 
to any fixed time the cessation of consciousness. 
So far as the investigation has gone at present, 
there is ample evidence that it endures to a later 
period after the breath ceases, than has been 
supposed to bo the case hitherto. 

The ethics of suicide, as they may be studied 
within the Silent World, offer many problems for 
serious consideration. It is an indictable offence, 
and we have therefore the opportunity of seeing it 
under very varied aspects, .some of which we shah, 
exemplify by giving an account of a few tyincal 
cases. In one respect, however, they are all ab- 
solutely identical, and that is in the immutable 
conviction, on the part of the persons concerned, 
that they have a perfect right to destroy their 
own lives if it pleases them to do so, and that the 
act does not render them guilty of any sin in the 
sight of God, although it has been decreed that 
it should be reckoned an infringement of human 
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law.s. So far as tlie experience of the present writer 
extends, it has been found completely impossible 
to convince men and women who are desii’ous of 
ridding themselves of the burden of existence, 
that they will commit even a venial error by ac- 
complishing their own release. It is simply use- 
less, in discussing the question with them, to call it 
the crime of self-murder, or to talk of the sanctity 
of human life which God alone can give, and 
therefore Ho alone has a right to recall. Hotliing 
can shake their immovable conviction that their life 
is given them as a prey to make of it what they will. 
In tlie case of prisoners who are suffering punish- 
ment for the attempt to put on end to their ex- 
istence, there is sometimes a diplomatic endeavour, 
from mere policy, to give an assent to the moral 
reflections pressed upon them ; but when driven 
to speak their minds honestly, they invariably 
repeat that they sec no reason why they should 
not get quit as they please of an embamssing 
possession, with which no one but themselves has 
any concern whatever. 

This mode of dealing with the subject is per- 
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haps natural enough on the part of persons who 
have never taken any serious view of their moral 
responsibilities^ but it is less easy to account for 
the extraordinary light-hcartedness with which, for 
the most part, they az-e ready to plunge into the 
unknown darkness of the last mysterious change. 
As wc have already said, no thought of what may 
lie beyond disturbs their mind ; but it might have 
been imagined that the ghastly associations of the 
grave, and its slow decay, would at least have 
moved them to some shiinking from the physical 
results of dissolution. It is not so: they take 
the fatal step ns easily and carelessly as they 
would lay themselves down to sleep in their bed. 

" If you had succeeded in your attempt to kill 
yourself,” the writer said to a young prisoner who 
had been rescued almost lifeless from the river 
where she had flung herself, "you would have 
been lying now cold and stiff under the coffin-M, 
unable to soe the light of day or to hear the voice 
of a friend, and with no time left for repentance, 
or even so much as a prayer to the God whose 
commandment you were breaking. Are you not 
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tlianliM to bo restored to life and the opportunity 
of amendment ? ” 

" No,” she said, lightly j “ for if they had lot mo 
alone, I should have been done with it all, and had 
110 more trouble or wony, and that wa.s just what 
I wanted. I wish they had left ino at the bottom 
of the river.” 

Sometimes the immediate causes which lead to 
suicide seem strangely disproportioned to the 
gravity of the step. One girl, who was ready to 
fling maledictions at her rescuers, had throe 
several times done her best to put an end to her 
existence. On two of these occasions she had, so 
far as her own will was concerned, practically 
succeeded — once by poison, and onco by stran- 
gulation. She was to aU appearance dead, after 
one desperate attempt, and would very soon have 
been so in reality, but for the care and toil be- 
stowed oij her by a kindly physician who was 
sent for on tho discovery of her condition, and 
who spent a whole night in unceasing efforts to 
restore animation. He succeeded at last, and sho 
did not thank him ! She was given up to what 
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she and her companions of the same nnhappy 
class terra with unconscious irony "a gay life,” and 
she did find a fitful hollow enjoyment in the ex- 
citement of evenings spent in theatres and dancing- 
booths, and in the extravagant dresses and jewel- 
lery with which she adorned herself; but there 
came to her sudden moments, when the whole 
brilliant phantasmagoria of her existence would 
seem to roll away from her, and the reality of her 
position appear in its true colours, and straightway, 
without an instant’s hesitation, she would take the 
best means in her power to divest herself of it 
altogether. She exemplified the truism that ex- 
tremes meet. For the manner in which the sub- 
ject is regarded by these, the lowest outcasts of the 
people, is exactly similar to the view taJren of it 
by the high-class leaders of society in modern 
France, where it is the fashion now to say, "On 
vit pareeque fi moins de se tuer — on ne peut pas 
faire autrement.” The hapless inmates of our 
prisons, however, consider the alternative of killing 
themselves preferable to an unwilling endurance 
of the primary evil. 
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While the i’ecldes.suess and indilTereuce with 
which suicide is resorted to is almost universal 
in the lower stratum of society, the causes which 
lead to the impulse are of course very varied, and 
often most pathetic. A poor old woman, who had 
nearly reached the Scriptural threescore years and 
ten, was sentenced lately to a short term of im- 
prisonment for attempting self-destruction. It had 
very nearly been successful, and in fact was so in 
the end, as the shock to her system from immersion 
in ieo-cold water proved fatal, and slic only lived 
one week after her release from jail. She related 
her simple history with the utmost composure. 
She had lived happily and respectably with her 
husband from the timo of her early marriage in 
youth. He had a pension as a retired soldier, 
which supported them iu comparative comfort 
when he was too old to work. Their home for 
twenty-eight years had been the little cottage iu 
which he died at the commencement of aii unusu- 
ally severe winter. “ He had boon an angel,” the 
poor woman said— -"so good and steady, and so 
kind to her;” and when ho was gone, she clung 
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with passionate attachment to the little hoixse in 
wliich she had spent so many happy years witli 
him — ^hut she could not pay the rent. His pension 
had of course expired with liim, and she was, in 
fact, without the means of living at all. She began 
by selling her little possessions one after another 
in order to obtain food, and in this way she man- 
aged to live for a few weeks. Wlien everything 
was gone except the scanty furniture of one room, 
the landlord appeared and claimed it for his un- 
paid rent. It was aU carted away, includiug even 
the chest containing her clothing : then he turned 
her into the street and locked the door. There was 
hut one refuge open to her on earth — the work- 
house j hut that last abode of wretchedness seems 
to hold a place in the minds of the poor — unde- 
servedly we think — equivalent in horror to one of 
the circles of Dante’s Difemo. The idea of going 
to the " Union,” as she would have called it, does 
not seem to have occurred to the forlorn widow. 
She looked back for a moment at the closed door 
of her little earthly paradise, and then took her 
way shivering through a public park to the river. 
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Tliere, without apparently the slightest shrinking 
or dread, she flung herself into the water under a 
cold wintry sky. Two men happened to he going 
past in a boat. They rescued her just as she was 
sinking ; and after consciousness had been restored, 
she was brought to the prison. She passed the 
time of her sojourn there in a strange dreamy state, 
talking only of her husband, and her hope of seeing 
him perhaps again if .she could succeed in “ getting 
oxrt of this weary world,” Tlie liope of reunion 
had successfully been suggested to her mind by 
the religious consolations afforded to her in the 
]prison, but it proved completely impossible to per- 
suade her that she had not been perfectly justified 
in tiying to die. She would have been quite willing 
to have repeated the experiment the moment she 
was free to do so, if death liad not mercifully come 
to her uncalled, and thus at last her desire was 
granted. 

A young man was once committed to jail on the 
same charge, who had acted apparently with as 
little thought of all that death might mean, as 
had been manifested by the simple old widow; 
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but las case was otherwise in marked contrast to 
hers. 

He bad been faii'ly well educated, the son of a 
respectable tradesman who lived with his family 
in London, and the young man was extremely 
pleasing both in appearance and manners. It hap- 
pened that the writer saw him for the first time 
when he was being conveyed to the jail by the 
police, immediately after he had been taken out of 
the river in which he had tried to drown himself. 
It was rather a piteous spectacle : his hat had been 
lost, and his fair hair, dripping wet, hung over his 
eyes, that were glancing vaguely from side to 
side. He walked feebly, leaning heavily on his 
glim supporters, and had altogether a bewildered 
look, as if he could not understand how he hap- 
pened to be still alive. Under the circumstances 
the visitor was very glad to be left alone with him 
in the prison ceU next day, in order to hear from 
him what had led to his abhorrence of life at an 
age when it is wont to wear its brightest hues 
before the unclouded eyes of youth. He was quite 
willing to tell his story without reserve; but the 

L 
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sum and substance of liis explanation was simply 
this: "I could not face my mother.” 

Ho had been expected home for a holiday on the 
evening of the day when he had flung his young 
life to the river depths. He had preferred to lie 
“ uncoffined and unanneoled” rather than meet 
his mother’s reproachful eyes. He had been the 
best loved of her children — apparently, as is often 
the case, just because he had been the wildest and 
most unmanageable. His brothers and sisters were 
all doing well in good situations — steady and re- 
spectable-helping their parents out of their earn- 
ings ; but ho had never been successful in anything, 
simply because his roving disposition had led him 
to abandon every employment he had tried, after a 
short time, and go off in quest of something new. 
He had been unstable and thoughtless, fond of 
amusement, and, above all, of his liberty; but he 
did not seem to have been addicted to vice of any 
kind. A spendthrift, however, he had been most 
emphatically, and his mother had again and again 
struggled to pay his debts and give him a fresh 
start in some new career. This she had done a 
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very few mouths previously, and a good opening 
had been found for him in a provincial city. She 
had furnished him rvith the means of establishing 
him in it, and had made a heartfelt apjieal to him 
to give up his careless, unsatisfactory ways, and set 
himself to work hard for his living in an honest, 
respectable manner. She told him that if he failed 
again, she did not think it would be possible for 
her to help him out of any further difficulty, She 
had come to an end of her resources, and this was 
really his last chance and hers ; if he again came 
back to her penniless and in debt, it would break 
her heart. Thus far the young man had gone 
quickly through his Iristory, but when he came 
to that point he turned his head away, shamefaced 
and crimson to the temples, with tears in Ms eyes. 
Then he owned that the love of pleasure and free- 
dom had agarn been too much for liim. The weather 
had been beautiful and sunny ; the duties of Ms post 
kept him at grinding toil amid dust and gloom. 
Without a thought of the future, or of the conse- 
quences one way or another, he had broken away 
from it all, following the first shining temptation 
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tliat had lured him out to a summer day’s enjoy- 
ment. Then, ashamed to go bade to his employers, 
yet more asliamed to face his mother, to whom 
alone he could turn even for food and shelter, he 
had obeyed a sudden wayward impulse, and flung 
himself to the embrace of death, with no other 
thought but that it was a means of escaping his 
immediate difficulties. It appeared that he liad 
not for a single moment reflected on tlie dread 
import of the act, whereby he not only destroyed 
all the fair promise of a life in this world which 
had scarce reached maturity, but imperilled also 
the fairor hopes that might have shone for him in 
the eternal future. 

The term of imprisonment which this young 
man went through proved to bo of incalculable 
value to him. His advisers witliin the jail saw 
that it was a ease wMch required very plain 
speaking as to the errors of his past, if his future 
was to bo conducted on better principles and more 
creditable motives. He was not spared any of 
the stern truths which his unjustifiable conduct 
demanded; and ho had ample timo to ponder 
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them in the solitude of his cell. The result was 
that a really remarkable change took place in him : 
his eyes were opened to the serious misdeeds of 
wliich he had been guilty; and although, in his 
case as in all others, it was impossible to make 
him believe that suicide was in itself a crime, he 
yet did perceive moat strongly, how utterly unfit 
and unprepared he had been for an entrance on 
the unseen eternity. 

When the time came for liis release from prison, 
he found that those who had not hesitated to deal 
severely with him, so far as his moral tui-pitude 
was concerned, were ready to be his true friends 
in helping him to make a new beginning. Some 
necessary assistance was given to him; he was 
reconciled to his parents, and amply fulfilled his 
promises of amendment. Most satisfactory accounts 
have been received of him, and of the steadiness 
and self-denial with which ho laboured to support 
himself in an honest and independent manner. It 
was one of those cases in winch the advantages of 
the system of prison-workers was strikingly mani- 
fest. If this young man had left the jail as recldess 
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and hopeless as when he entered it, the probabili- 
ties are that he would at onco have taken means 
to accomplish more effectually than before his final 
disappearance out of this visible world. 

We had another equally successful instance of 
complete reformation, in the case of a woman, who 
was, without exception, the most lawless and daring 
young person whom wo ever found trying conclu- 
sions with the authority of the prison officials. 
She was a handsome black-eyed girl, lithe and 
active, possessed of an inexhaustible fund of 
energy and vigour, of which sh6 made use in 
every reckless freak she could think of— -not 
excepting a rush into the realms of death when- 
ever the fancy took her to invade his unseen 
dominion. The beginning of her troubles in this 
life had been a stepmother. That especial relation 
is a fruitful source of evil and misery, to the un- 
controlled and undisciplined class which swells the 
population of our prisons. 

No. 14, after a few pitched battles with the 
functionary who occupied tliat position in her 
father’s house, had departed one dai’k night from 
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her home, and was seen of her natural protectors no 
more. In all the various phases of the wild career 
on which she entered, she adhered steadfastly to 
the resolution she had taken that they should 
never hear of her again, or so much as know 
whether she were alive or dead. She changed 
her name, and, delighting in the entire liberly 
she had acMeved, gave aE considerations of morals 
or propriety to the winds, abandoning herself, in 
fact, to an extremely undesirable mode of exis- 
tence. She succeeded in committing nearly every 
offence that could be thought of against the majesty 
of the law, excepting murder. She was not at all 
an ill-tempered or covetous woman, and had no 
animosity against any one, when once safe out of 
reach of the detested stepmother. Her thefts 
seemed to be committed rather from a spirit of 
daring and bravado than from nny wish to become 
possessed of other people’s property. Of course 
she made acq[uaintance with the interior of a good 
many prisons. In one of those, situated at some 
distance from the jail with which the writer is 
connected, she perpetrated an escapade of a suffl- 
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oiently original nature to be published in the news- 
papers. She had been sununoned to the room of 
the chief female warder to be reprimanded for 
some of her customary infractions of rule, and 
when the officer’s back was turned for a moment, 
she sprang like a cat at the window, shivered the 
glass, forced herself through the bars, and, at the 
imminent risk of breaking her neck, dropped from 
a considerable height to the ground. Just at first 
she lay stunned ; but quickly recovering conscious- 
ness, she managed in some unaccountable manner 
to scale the walls which still intervened between 
herself and liberty, and the night being pitch-dark, 
she got dear away before the officers sent in pur- 
suit could succeed in capturing her. She was 
dressed in the tell-tale convict dothes, and there- 
fore hurried under cover of the darkness to the 
house of an acquaintance in one of the lowest 
parts of the town. There, by fair moans or foul, 
she obtained possession of a suit of men’s attire, 
arrayed herself in it, cut off her long hair, and thus 
disguised, went out into the world in search of 
fresh adventures. She roamed about at her 
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leisure, having assumed a gruff tone of voice and 
a swaggering gait, and for a long time no one 
doubted that she liad a right to a place among 
the lords of the creation ; but a misdemeanour of 
some kind brought her once more into the hands 
of the police, and then not only was her sex dis- 
covered, but her identity also with the prisoner 
whose daring escape from prison had been heard 
of in all directions. Ifinally her career of inde- 
pendencG terminated in her being brought under 
a long sentence to our prison. There unceasing 
efforts were made to influence the poor girl for 
good, and to save her from herself, — for she was, in 
the fullest sense of the word, her own worst enemy ; 
her reckless disposition and imtaraed passions were 
the true source of all that she had endured of 
misery and peril. When the time of her release 
arrived, she was placed in a safe shelter, and she 
at once commenced a regular correspondence with 
the visitor of the jail she had left. 

Will it be boHeved, after the history we have 
given of her exploits, that when we last received 
a letter from iTo. 14, she wrote out of the clois- 
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tered Homo of an English Sisterhood, — being her- 
self a professed member of their community, and 
having, after a severe novitiate, passed to the 
regular and austere life of a nun, bound by per- 
petual vows ? Yet such is the literal fact ; and 
to those who have had a long experience of the 
vagaries of human nature in her rank of life, it 
does not appear so very extraordinary. 

Ho. 14 was really possessed of some very fine 
qualities underlying her wild impulses, and amongst 
these was a passionate strength of affection, which 
had never known any legitimate outlet till she 
found a friend withm the walls of our prison, to 
whom she attached herself vehemently, and through 
whom she learnt to know the Supreme Object of 
an adoration that could alone satisfy and subdue 
her ardent nature. She had received very little 
religious teaching of any kind in lier young days, 
but she had always had dim instinctive longings 
for somethiirg better and purer than the life she 
was leading. Wlicn the fair vision was shown to 
her of a love that for her sake had been stronger 
than death, she gave hersolf up to it witli a depth 
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of repentance and a fervour of worship that could 
not stop short of the utmo,st limits of self-renunci- 
ation. She writes that she has not the smallest 
desii'e ever again to leave the silence and monotony 
of the convent life, and there, it may he concluded, 
she will remain till her stmnge cai’eer terminates 
altogethei'. 

Some of the aspects under which death is sought 
by prisoners for themselves, and even, under cer- 
tain mournful conditions, for those they love best, 
are almost too sad to be described in these pages. 
Wliat, for instance, can be more hopelessly dreary 
than the idea of a man destroying liimself in the 
absolute solitude and darkness of Ins prison cell 
by night ? Yet such cases are by no means un- 
common. In spite of the sedulous care exercised 
by the officers to deprive the prisoners of every- 
thing which could be used ns an instrument of 
self-destruction, it has been found impossible to 
prevent the occasional perpetration of the deed. 
ISTot long since in the prison of which we write, 
a man was locked up as usual one evening after 
cheerfully bidding good-night to the warders in 
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charge. Next morning when his door was opened 
he was found stone dead, ha'ving possessed no other 
means for accomplishing his purpose than the 
pocket-handkerchief with which he suspended 
himself from the gas-pipe, and the extraordinary 
determination which enabled him to keep his knees 
bent until he expired. If he had risen to his feet 
even for a moment, ho could not have died. 

By many strange expedients is death sought by 
prisoners, not only for their own release but for 
that of children too young to seek or desire it. 
The records of infanticide as they are known 
within our prisous are very painful, and they 
would be utterly unaccountable but for tlio ex- 
planation given by Dante, in the celebrated line 
with which he closes the account of Ugolino and 
his sons in the Torre della Fame — 

" PoBoiii piu clio il dolor, polis il digUmio.” 

There is a passive form of .suicide very frequent 
among the mysterious race of tramps, which is 
singular enough to be worthy of a few moments’ 
attention. 
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The tramps who pervade our country from, end 
to end, and often find their way into jail, are 
emphatically a most mysterious race, as we have 
just termed them. They lead a life, by their own 
indomitable will and determination, which is more 
hideously miserable than anything which could be 
imagined. How it can possibly be the voluntary 
choice of numberless men and women of all ages 
is simply inexplicable. With the one exception 
that it is a life of freedom, it seems to lack every 
element of attraction that could exist for a human 
being. Their only home is the open highway, 
along which, summer and winter alike, they tramp 
aimlessly hour after hour, never knowing from one 
day to another where they are to lay their head 
at night. Indeed they often are unable to obtain 
any shelter at all, and sleep by the roadside or 
in some open shed, such as was described by a hap- 
less woman in our prison, who found her infant 
frozen to death in her arms after a night spent in 
that receptacle. To have begged or stolen a few 
pence, wliich enables them to get a bed at a public- 
house or in some low lodging, is the height of 
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felicity for them; and they consider themselves 
very unfortunate when bad weather obliges them to 
take their night’s rest in the workhouse, witli the 
understanding that they must pay for it by an 
hour’s hard labour at stone-breaking in the morn- 
ing ; but it is. only in the depths of winter that 
they dream of exposing themselves to so great an 
incouvenience. In the summer an open field or a 
dry ditch is thought infinitely preferable. 

These tramps have no affinity with the gipsy 
race, which might perhaps have explained their 
wandering propensities. They are stolid British 
men and women, with nothing in the least pictirr- 
esque or romantic about them. Many of them 
have been born while their parents were leading 
this life "on the road,” which seems to them so 
delectable, and the force of habit may to some ex- 
tent account, in their case, for so strange a mode of 
existence ; but numbers of tliem deliberately choose 
it for themselves, often breaking up a settled home, 
and going off with wife and children to walk 
miles upon miles every day with their tired swollen 
feet, not caaing apparently what particular place 
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they may happen to reach, only fully decided never 
again to sleep under a roof of their own. 

The more aiistocratic members of this roving 
community provide themselves with a hawker’s 
licence, and, according to their own account, they 
are enabled to get a sufficient livelihood by the 
sale of the goods they affect. The women deal 
largely in nightcaps, which seems to be a favourite 
article of luxury in country villages ; and the men 
in boot-laces, combs, and tracts of a very fierce 
and alarming nature. But the truth is, that the 
hawking business only veils less creditable modes 
of obtaining money — the most innocent of wliich 
is systematic begging; and tramps who pride 
themselves on not being thieves, will generally 
admit freely enough that they depend for their 
subsistence on charity alone. No doubt a love of 
idleness, as well as of freedom, lies at the root of 
their adoption of so trying a life; but even witli 
that powerful attraction, it is hard to understand 
how they can voluntarily endure all the suffering 
it entails. It might be comprehended if they 
lived in a southern clime, where frost and snow 
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arc unknown, and the peasants dine on a handful 
of olives with a lump of bread ; but in this coun- 
try, where the winter can bring such terrible 
forces to bear on their homeless condition, it is 
marvellous that they should persist in adhering to 
their life of hardshij;). The Emperor Nicholas of 
Eussia is said to have trusted to “ Oeiwral Jan- 
iiary" to rout the British troops in the Crimea, 
but our tramps do not hesitate to set that power 
at defiance. Great efforts ore made in our prison 
to find regular emifioyment for them on their 
release, and so enable them to abandon their vaga- 
bond habits, but they invariably refuse to avail 
themselves of the opportunity. 

We had a singular instance of this in the case 
of a woman eighty-four years of age, who was 
imprisoned on a short sentence in the late autumn 
for some slight misdemeanour. When the time 
for her release came, she prepared deliberately to 
encounter an English winter on the road, and it 
seemed evident from her age and infirmity that 
if she did, she would simply be found dead in a 
ditch some day from cold and exposure. The 
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strongest efforts were therefore made to induce 
her to abandon her intention. A home was se- 
cured for her in a charitable institution, whore she 
would have had every comfort, and she was told 
in the plainest terms that she would not live the 
winter' out if she persisted in braving its inclem- 
ency. Her only answer was that which we hear 
again and again from tramps of all ages — “ I prefer 
the road ; I mean to go on the road, and do as 
I have always done.” Wo could not tie the old 
woman hand and foot, which would have been 
the only means of preventing her from taking 
her own way, and so on a cold morning in early 
winter she passed through the jail gates and dis- 
appeared. She has never been heard of since, 
and it is probable she met the fate predicted for 
her. 

A similar obstinacy was manifested by another 
lady of mature years, who afforded at the same time 
a remarkable instance of the mysterious attraction 
which some persons seem to possess for their 
feUow-creatures, under the most unfavourable cir- 
cumstances. She was, without doubt, one of the 
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most Imleously ugly women it was possible to see. 
She had only one eye, and a wooden leg, and her 
grey hair and wrinkles testified to a very long 
acquaintanco with the vicissitudes of life. Yet 
she was the beloved of a Frenchman with whom 
she travelled, and who was supposed, for her sake, 
to have abandoned his native country and his 
natural ties. Nothing could induce either the one 
or the other to separate, though they were in no 
way legitimately united; or to give up their 
cliosen mode of existence — which consisted in 
wandering from one public-house to another, where 
they gained a precarious existence by making most 
discordant music with their cracked voices, for the 
amusement of the persons drinking there. 

The mystery of tlie Uumj)’s strange taste for a 
homeless life is rendered deeper by the fact that 
it does become, as we have said, a passive form 
of suicide. It is only the very strongest who cair 
long brave with impunity the constant privation 
and exposure of their existence, — ^many of them 
die quickly from phthisis and bronchitis, or other 
maladies incidental to their circumstances. When 
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they succumb to a lengthened illness they gener- 
ally drift into some workhouse, hut there are 
innumerable cases of death hy the roadside. Only 
lately a man was found unconscious near a brick- 
kiln to which he had creiJt for warmth, and was 
taken to a hospital, where he lived for two days, 
hut he was never able to speak. No one knew 
his namo, or anything about him, and his pockets 
were perfectly empty; so he died an unknown 
stranger, and was buried in a nameless grave: 
if he had kith or kin on earth, they can never have 
known his fate in any way. 

Suicide is not too strong a word to apply to the 
deliberate courting of death which characterises 
the tramp’s career, because they are perfectly well 
aware that their lives must sooner or later be 
destroyed by the severity of the strain to wliioh 
they are subjected. They share to the full the 
light-hearted willingness to pass out of tins world 
whidi, as we have sliown, is almost invariably felt 
by prisoners and the class generally from wMch 
they are recruited. 

Such a state of feeling at first sight appears very 
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unnatural and deplorable, but those who have had 
opportunities of gauging the unutterable sadness 
of most of their lives, can hardly regret that these 
poor people are able to look forward to death as 
their sure consoler and their truest friend. Their 
menial condition, and that, indeed, of most of 
the forlorn beings who drift into the Silent World, 
renders the problem of their possible permanent 
improvement, while within its limits, one of the 
deepest import ; and we cannot but hope that the 
simple recital of their strange and sorrowful his- 
tories in these pages may have some inftuence in 
drawing attention to tlic subject. 
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“ Tlio mountain topn in gnlilcu sunlight dying, 

Whispiir of rest ; 

Iha forest birds in silence now are lying 
Each in his nest ; 

And iiiotiouless, by evening alts unshaken, 

The forest crest ; 

Wait thou I and soon thou too sholt from life’s heavy dream awaken 
On the Greot Father’s breast." 

The opportunities we have had from time to time 
of detailing our experience of the prison realms 
and their inhabitants, have not unnaturally drawn 
forth various expressions of opinion on the subject, 
which we are anxious to refute in so far as we 
hold them to be mistaken. 

The first strong impression conveyed by the re- 
cital of scenes from a Silent World seems to have 
been — that work which implies continual associa- 
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tion witli the lowest anrl yilest of criminals must 
be to the last degree depressing and distasteful, 
and even to some extent demoralising. There is 
truth in this idea only as regards the pain which 
must always bo felt in witnessing the sufferings 
and errors of our fcllow-creatni’cs, whatever may 
be their position in the social scale; but there is 
another aspect of the case which gives to labour 
among the tenants in our prisons an indescribable 
cham, such as could hardly bo found in any other 
form of altruism that iiuy be open to us. 

The realism and onci-getic truth-soelcing of this 
nineteenth century have, as wo arc all well aware, 
caused a widespread awaheniiig to the inscrutable 
problems in the condition of humanity which sur- 
rounds us on every side. The complicated evils 
that beset our race are patent enough to all ob- 
servers, but the difference of opinion among 
thoughtful persons as to the remedies which might 
be attempted for them, simply offers to us con- 
trasts of a truly bewildering description. The 
most beneficent schemes are represented as doing 
more harm than good — while even the old-fash- 
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ioned virtues of charity and almsgiving are de- 
nounced as mischievous to the recipients, and fatal 
to the good of the community. There is no doubt 
that this particular view is to a great extent borne 
out by recent experiences, — such as the disastrous 
results of the distribution, some time since, of the 
Lord Mayor’s fund for the unemployed in London. 
The sixty thousand pounds generously contributed 
for the relief of starving families is said to have 
drawn to the capital hordes of the most vicious 
and worthless of those who live in idleness, abjur- 
ing honest work, and to have been for the most 
part absorbed by them, in spite of strenuous efforts 
to use the fund judiciously. 

The discord of opinion to which we allude, how- 
ever, obtains hi respect to many burning ques- 
tions ; the higher education strongly advocated by 
some, is supposed by others to engender socialism 
and infidelity ; — ^the rescue of the fallen is said to 
have the result of drawing numbers yet innocent 
into the ranks of the lost; — ^the strife of parties, 
the conflicts of Churches and sects, and many 
other opposing elements, combine to render the 
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work of tlioao who would serve bheir fellow-crea- 
tures in the outside world, a most discouraging and 
ungrateful task, — ^yet the enthusiasm of humanity 
has entered too strongly into tlie spirit of the age 
for these efforts to be abandoned, whatever may be 
the difficulties atteuclant upon their execution, and 
herein hes the charm of service done within the 
walls of a prison to the most utterly hopeless and 
depraved of human beings. There can be no ques- 
tion of their sore need of help and pity : they have 
reached the lowest depths of misery and degrada- 
tion; they are without God, and without hope; 
they look upon all men as tlieir enemies ; they can 
fall no lower; they can endure nothing worse. 
Whatever, therefore, is done for their benefit, oven 
mistakenly, mnst have a true value in contradis- 
tinction to their moral and physical destitution, 
which it probably could not have in more favour- 
able circumstances. The faint gleam of light 
which would be wholly lost in the blaze of the 
noonday sun, is as a radiant messenger when it 
enters on impenetrable darkness. Prison visitors 
have the comfort of feeling that, as they alone 
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have access to the criminals, what they attempt 
would be left entirely undone without their aid, 
and that their efforts, however feeble and unsatis- 
factory, must be better than nothing. Thus it is 
that tasks performed within the mournful jail, 
have a sweetness and attraction they could never 
have elsewhere. While the world without is ever 
steeped in mysterious evils, fettered and burdened 
by problems that may well make the most ener- 
getic philanthropist despair of accomplishing any 
good in his generation ; it can, we think, be under- 
stood, that there is rest and consolation in spending 
an hour in the condemned cell with a man just 
about to suffer a terrible and ignominious death, 
so that he may feel — since even in that deepest 
abyss of misery ho is not bereft of human sym- 
pathy — there may surely yet be hope for him, that 
mercy and pardon utU not fail him at the feet of 
God. 

If we can thus disprove the idea that prison 
work must necessarily be distastefid and depress- 
ing, we can stiU more strongly repudiate the 
theory which has been forcibly enunciated, that 
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it engenders a sentimental “ tenderness to crime.” 
Some persons, it would seem, object even to any 
revelations being made from the Silent World on 
the ground that they are "gruesome,” and that 
details of the lives of criminals can only be un- 
pleasant and never profitable. Are we then to en- 
joy our brighter, happier lives, under the free 
airs and limitless light of the open heavens, and 
ignore the very existence of those who are lying 
bound in darkness and the shadow of death? 
Because they are a prey to the sin and iniquity 
which are the worst of misfortunes — because they 
ore vile, their " souls cleaving to the dust,” — are we 
to make no effort to penetrate into the conditions 
of their Irapless degraded existence, and seek such 
amelioration of it as can only he possible through 
an unreserved ventilation of tho subject ? Tender- 
ness towards crime is the last feeling likely to be 
engendered in those who, within the walls of a pri- 
son, are brought into connection with it in all its 
unredeemed heinousness. But, in truth, the per- 
sona who molce these objections are not really in a 
position to estimate tho greater or loss moral turpi- 
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tude of the outcasts who are indiscriminately classed 
as criminals ; their safe untrammelled lives can 
have no point of contact with those who, from in- 
fancy upward, have been in bondage to every pos- 
sible evil influence. What, for instance, but an 
unreasoning, almost unconscious, abandonment to 
a career of crime, could possibly be expected for 
the offspring of one of oiu* prisoners who had been 
sent to jail, in the course of a not very long life, 
some thirty or forty times? She had been steeped 
in sin from earliest girlhood, and the sole mode of 
escape from it with which she was acquainted, was 
the drastic remedy of suicide. She Icnew the name 
of Grod only as an oath ; she had never said a prayer 
in the whole course of her life, and absolutely 
refused to be taught one, lest it should act as a 
land of diarm in compelling her to give up some of 
her iniquities. This woman had a child, — an in- 
telligent little girl of four years old, — and she de- 
liberately sold it for a small .sum to a companion 
of like trade and position with herself, in order 
that it might be trained to gain money for its pur- 
chaser in the following manner : It was carefully 
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taught to swear, and to lisp all the most horrible 
and disgraceful utterances it is possible to conceive, 
and then it was taken every night to one or other 
of the many public-houses with which the neigh- 
bourhood teemed, in order that it might bo set upon 
a table and desired to amuse the men who sat 
drinking round it, by pouring out from its infant 
lips volleys of oaths and blasphemies. Was no 
tenderness to be shown to the criminality with 
which this unfortunate child was likely to be 
branded? — and the education of many of the in- 
mates of our prisons lias been of a similar uatured 
Another prisoner, — a poor forlorn outcast, who came 
into jail bruised and wounded from head to foot, — 
being strongly urged to give up some evil inactices 
of which she was guilty, answered that it was im- 
possible, "hecmiae of the likJdng.” Being asked 
what she meant by that expression, she explained 
that her husband was in the habit of kicking her so 
violently every day, that she was fain to propitiate 

^ We are glad to bo able io record that thin particular child 
whom wo haTo inetaucod was snatched out of the custody of the 
infamous woman who had possession of her, and saved from a 
terrible fate by the ready help of a generous person, 
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him by any means, however unlawful, and to gain 
also, by stealing, the power of dro\vning the sense 
of her misery in drink. 

Educated persons, writing from their well-or- 
dered homes on criminals and the severity of pun- 
ishment due to them, might alter their ^'iewa and 
cease to be so much afraid of tenderness and pity, 
if they came into personal contact with such cases 
as these. They would find, indeed, that while it 
would naturally convey to them an almost appal- 
ling knowledge of the depths of infamy to which 
it is possible for human nature to fall, it would 
arouse in them at the same time a passionate desire 
to extend some species of aid to those of like flesh 
and blood with ourselves, who seem to have been 
forsaken of God and man from infancy, and could 
never, without a helping hand, struggle out of the 
mire in which they lie grovelling at our feet. By 
what means it may be possible to raise them from 
their degradation and misery is the one absorbing 
thought which must fill the mind of all prison 
visitors, to the exclusion either of disgust and 
depression, or of a sentimental sympathy with the 
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perpetrators of crimo. That is the problem they 
have to face, aiiil it is one which extends in 
widening circles far beyond the prison walls ; for 
it is evident that, if any moral or religious im- 
pression of substantial value is to be made on 
criminals, it must be of a nature to influence them 
through their whole future career, amid the 
temptations of the world on which they will ulti- 
mately bo loosed once more. 

In order to estimate tire possibilities of this 
work, we have to grapple at once witli a portentous 
obstacle, which can only be fully understood by 
those actually engaged in it : it is the difficulty of 
forming a right judgment as to the real nature and 
extent of the guilt which attaches to each individ- 
ual prisoner. There is no more momentous lesson 
to be derived from a dose intercourse with the 
criminal classes, than the discoveiy of the almost 
hopeless incapacity of human beings so to pene- 
trate into the depths of their fellow-creatures’ inner 
lives, and of the influences which have moulded 
them from infancy, as to be able to fironounce 
justly on then’ errors or innocence in the sight of 
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the only infallible Judge of men. We may well 
doubt our power of judging one another, when, in 
the mystery of the complex human nature, it is 
perfectly possible for a man to live and die in ab- 
solute uncertainty as to whether lie himself was, or 
was not, guilty of a deadly crime attributed to 
him. If this appears a questionable assertion, we 
can prove its undoubted truth by giving the his- 
tory of a prisoner, whose singular case was made 
known to us in minute detail by the chief author- 
ity of the jail where he suffered for an offence 
of which he was from first to last entirely uncon- 
scious, It was, in our opinion, a dream mnw — 
that is, a deed of violence committed under the 
false impression of a dream when the man was 
buried in profound slumber, not the smallest re- 
collection of it remaining on his mind when ho 
awoke. The facts are as follows: — 

The man, whom we may coll James Wheeler, 
had at one time been in good circumstances, but 
ho and his wife both unfortunately became addicted 
to drinking, and their descent in the social scale 
was of course very rajiid. He then became assist- 
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ant to a butcher, in the intervals of other occupa- 
tions, and at the time wlieu the event occurred 
which brought the lives of both to an end, they 
were living in so humble a domicile that they had 
only one sleeping-room for the whole family, the 
children lying on the floor near the bed occupied 
by their parents. 

One winter’s evening Wlieeler and his wife were 
both more or less intoxicated ; but there had been 
no quarrel of any kind between them, when they 
went to bed with their children in the one room at 
seven o’clock. Wheeler immediately fell into a 
deep heavy slumber, from which, as lus sou after- 
wards distinctly stated, he never once awoke till 
three hours later. His wife meantime had chosen 
to take her supper in bed ; and she carried there 
with her the knife which her husband used in 
his occupation as butcher, in order to cut pieces 
of bread from the small loaf which constituted 
her meal. While thus euiidoying it, she put it 
down for a few minutes beside her, in such a 
position that it is supposed to have rested against 
the hand of the sleeping man. It is presumed 
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that the touch of the instrument which he con- 
stantly used in the slaughter of animals, had en- 
gendered in his bi’aiii the dream that he was 
engaged in his usual duties. He grasped it un- 
consciously, and with one vague movement gave, 
what was afterwards emphatically described as 
" a butcher’s stroke,” to the living creature beside 
him, without awaking for a single moment from 
his drunken slumber. The eldest child, a boy of 
sixteen years of age, was aroused by hearing his 
mother moaning. He got up from the floor and 
leant over her. She was leaning back upon the 
knife, as if she had fallen against it, and was 
evidently dying. He di’ew it away from under 
her shoulder, where it was in fact embedded, with- 
out, however, it seems, apprehending that it was 
the cause of hei' serious condition. In another 
moment she had expired, still holding in her 
hand the last piece of bread she had cut from the 
loaf. The hoy, greatly terrified, roughly awoke 
his father, who was lying unconscious in heavy 
sleep. "Wlieeler opened his eyes, bewildered and 
amazed, scarce able to take in the sense of his 
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son’s Statement that the mother was dead. He 
sprang oiit ol bed, and Imrriod round to the other 
side to look at hor. "When ho saw that she had, in 
fact, ceased to breathe, he foil on his knees beside 
her, and burst into a passionate flood of tears. 
After a time his attention was drawn to the 
hemorrhage from her lips, and he exclaimed that 
she must have broken a blood-vessel. The cries 
of the children soon attracted neighbours to the 
room, and one of them, seeing the knife lying 
on the bed, asked Wlieelor if ho had stabbed his 
wife. 

“ My God, no ! ” ho exclaimed ; “ I never did 
it!” All seemed then to acquiesoe in the idea 
that the death had resulted from the natural 
rupture of a vessel; but next day, when pre- 
parations wore made for the burial, it was found 
that a deep wound in the back was tlie undoubted 
cause of the fatal result. 

Wlreeler was at once arrested on a charge of 
wilful murder. 

There was the strongest possible conviction of 
his innocence on the part of a very large number 
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of persons ; and this opinion was unanimonsly held 
hy his fellow - workmen, who united in hearing 
testimony to the humane and gentle nature of 
the unhappy man. His children positively affirmed 
that there had been no struggle or quarrel be- 
tween their parents, and that silence — broken 
only by the heavy breathing of the sleeping man 
— ^had reigned in the little bedroom from the 
time they all lay down till the sad discovery was 
made. That period, Wheeler solemnly declared, 
was to him a complete blank; he had not the 
faintest remembrance of anything that had oc- 
curred, exceptiirg that he had gone to sleep at 
seven o’clock drunk, and awoke at ten, to find 
his wife dead. 

The day of the trial came. He was defended by 
an able counsel, but apparently the prisoner, with 
the difficulty of expressing himself clearly which 
is common to persons of his class, had failed to 
explain that his absolute unconsciousness of the 
event pointed to the death stroke having been 
given under the influence of a dream, as the only 
solution of the mystery. A totally different theory 
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was therefore set up for the defence, which simply 
suggested that the woman had fallen back upon the 
knife and been accidentally killed. Such an ex- 
planation of her death could not he sustained 
even by all the eloquence of a very clever bar- 
rister. Poor Wheeler’s ease was also seriously 
damaged by the ignorant folly of one of his 
neighbours, who, being bent on proving his inno- 
cence, persisted in maintaining that the woman 
had died, as was first supposed, from the rupture 
of a blood-vessel, after she knew perfectly well 
it was not tlie truth; for which benevolent lie 
she was adjudged five years penal servitude. We 
must be allowed to regret also that the unfor- 
tunate man did not fail into the hands of the 
careM noble-minded judge who tried Eichai'd 
Hodson in a case we have previously described^ 
in these pages. The learned gentleman, who be- 
came the arbiter of Wlieeler’s destiny, took what 
he would have called a common-sense view of the 
affair. The woman died from a wound by a 
butcher’s knife. There was no one in the room 
^ Soo j), 148. 
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likely to have inflicted it except her husband: 
therefore he was guilty, and he must die. On 
these lines, the judge so vigorously charged the 
jury that they had no alternative but to bring 
in a verdict of guilty. They coupled it, how- 
ever, with such ail extremely strong recommend- 
ation to mercy, that they never for a moment 
doubted it would take effect in the reprieve of 
the prisoner. To their complete dismay, they 
found themselves mistaken; and the discovery 
that their verdict had conde m ned a man to 
execution, whom they believed to be virtually 
innocent, nearly drove one of their number out 
of his senses. 

When the death-penalty was awarded to him, 
Wlieeler stood forward in the dock, lifted his 
hands above liis head, and said, “ I am innocent ! 
— ask the Lord — I am as innocent as a child, 
I am innocent — I ami — Lord, Lord! look down 
upon me — am as innocent as a child just born.” 

Of course it is a very common occurrence 
that a prisoner vehemently proclaims his inno- 
cence on hearing himself condemned, and no 
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notice is usually taken of such asseverations ; hut 
there was that in the tone and aspect of Wheeler 
as he uttered the words we have quoted, which 
carried conviction of their truth to the minds, 
we believe, of many who heard them, with the 
exception, it would seem, of the judge. He held 
to his preconceived opinion, and did so with un- 
yielding determination till the tragedy was con- 
summated. 

The strange case aroused an extraordinary 
amount of public interest. The complete absence 
of any appearance of premeditation or of motive 
for the murder, rendered the theory that it had 
been committed under the influence of a dream 
the only reasonable explanation of the sad event. 
The popular excitement became so great, that the 
authorities felt it a duty to do their utmost to 
wring a confession from the man, if indeed he 
were guilty of the crime for which he was to 
suffer, and during the whole interval between his 
trial and execution, unceasing efforts wore made 
to this end; but he never varied for a single 
instant from his deliberate statement, that he 
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bad not tlie faintest recollection of the period 
which had elapsed between the time that ho fell 
asleep on first going to bed, and the moment 
when he was awakened by his son’s exclamation 
that his mother was dead. 

" I pray to the Lord day and night to bring back 
to my remembrance what took place from seven to 
ten that evening,” he said again and again to the 
governor and chaplain of the jail ; “ but my 
memory is a complete blank.” Wheeler was a 
religiously minded man, although he had given 
way to intemperance, and he did undoubtedly 
spend most of his time in prayer and in attending 
to the instructions of those who ministered to him. 
He was generally calm and resigned, but he broke 
down helplessly during his last interview with Ms 
children, when his youngest little girl produced her 
greatest treasure, a penny winch had been bestowed 
upon her, and said she had brought it to " give to 
father,” and she wished Ixim to go out to the shops 
and buy whatever he liked with it. His brother 
went to see Inm a day or two before his execution, 
anxious like every one else that he should admit 
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the crime; but Wheeler held out his hand to him 
saying, “ It is as clear from it as it over was — it 
had not a finger to do with it; it is hard to die 
like this.” It was, however, in the very last 
moments of his life that he gave the .strongest 
proof of bis complete ignorance of the deed for 
which he was to suffer. The religious faith wliicli 
he held sincerely was one of terror — he holiovod in 
an awful judgment to come and iu a God who would 
infallibly cast an impenitent sinner into hell, and 
who was therefore more to bo feared than tliose 
who could only kill the body. The morning of bis 
execution bad dawned — ^bc was told that bis hour 
was come. The hangmau entered and pinioned 
him; then knowing what a widespread belief in 
his innocence existed outside the prison, and what 
a dangerous excitement it was causing, ho made a 
last attempt to extort a confession from him, and 
said to him, “ Have you anything to say ? say these 
five words and nothing more I ” The fivo words he 
meant him to speak were of course " I did commit 
the murder,” but instead of uttering tliem Wheeler 
answered that he had. said all he had to say to the 
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chaplain, which simply was that the fatal evening 
had been from first to last completely blotted from 
his mind, and that ho knew nothing whatever of 
the deed for which ho was condemned. He was 
perfectly aware when he pronounced those words 
that ho was in the very jaws of death — he could 
have nothing to gain or to lose in this world any 
more ; and it is beyond credence that a man of his 
convictions could, for no possible reason, have been 
bold enough to plunge witli a lie upon his lips into 
that dread eternity where ho believed that an end- 
less punishment awaited crime. The man only 
lived four minutes after making tliis last declara- 
tion, — and so departed, It is to be hoped that ho 
woke from the painful dream of life to a brighter 
reality. 

This singular history seems to us to illustrate 
forcibly the uncertainty which must always attend 
the attempts of workers in a prison, to estimate 
justly the guilt of its inmates with a view to their 
permanent reform; and the primary difficulty of 
forming a correct judgment of their moral and 
spiritual condition is enhanced by the fact that 
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SO many of tliom are systematic iiyjiocrites, won- 
derfully skilful in rendering their counteiiauces 
absolute masks to their real characters. 

Nevertheless the Avork is not hopeless: oven 
when it has to bo carried on in counectiou with 
the most aggravated guilt, there are many cases 
which are singularly recei»tivc of good influences. 

It is necessary for tlie elucidation of the subject 
that we should distinguish botwoon two distinct 
classes of delinquents, who come all alike under 
the heading of prisoners. There are, first, those 
who appear to be oriinmals of deepest dye — 
charged with murder, manslaughter, and other 
deeds of violence, or of living in continual villany 
and fraud ; and secondly, those, for the most part 
simple country people, who are sent in under short 
sentences for very venial olTeucos. Some of those 
latter cases are often most j^itiablo, and would 
rouse n strong feeling of exasperation against tlm 
"Justices’ justice” which is so often denounced in 
the newsjpapers, were it not that the period of in- 
carceration can generally be made morally bene- 
ficial to tlioin. 
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We will deal first with the work which may bo 
done among these comparatively harmless offenders, 
as it is undoubtedly the most pleasant and hopeful, 
and becomes often a lasting power for good to those 
it would benefit. It is generally found — even in 
the case of a first offence — ^that persons do not soil 
their hands with theft, or otlier uialpracticcs, unless 
they have been living in much carelessness and 
indifference to the claims of religion and morals 
upon them. In their compulsory exile from all 
the interests and occupations of their home lives, 
they can often be led to consider seriously their 
position in the sight of G-od and man. Tliey can 
bo brought to feel that then’ first offence against 
the law has placed them on the threshold of a 
career of crime, from wliich it is but too likely 
that they may be drawn down step by step to 
graver deeds, till they sink in dcjiths of evil hither 
undreamt of and unknown. If in that crisis of 
their lives they can be awakened to the claims of 
the great xuierring Judge upon them, they are often 
induced to turn back of their own will from the fatal 
brink, and resolutely climb the steep ascent to the 
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higher righteousness, whereby a lasting regenera- 
tion of their whole moral being is practically 
effected. 

We can rec.aU several instances where this was 
emphatically the case. One was a poor woman 
whose existence from her maniage in early girl- 
hood had been a continual struggle to obtain the 
means of living for herself and her children, of 
which her husband’s intemperate habits perpetu- 
ally deprived them. Her life during all these 
years, though in no sense actively guilty, had 
been absolutely godless. She had acknowledged 
no higher law than the animal instinct of pro- 
viding for her daily wants. She had never raised 
her eyes from the earth, to seek in heavenly regions 
for a better and a purer hope than it could ever 
afford her, and no true words of prayer passed her 
lips, either for herself or for those she loved. At 
length, on one occasion, when her husband had 
been longer than usual lost to her, in a low public- 
house where he spent every penny that should have 
provided food for his family, the woman was driven 
by actual starvation to her first offence against the 
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law. She stole a small piece of meat from a shop, 
wherewith to feed her hungry children. She had 
never been dishonest before ; but from the moment 
when she committed this first theft, and passed the 
boundary - line between innocence and guilt, she 
became entirely reckless. She told the prison 
visitor afterwards, that had she not been checked 
at the very outset of a potential course of crime, 
she was prepared to fling all considerations of 
equity to the winds, and seek a living for her 
family by any nefarious means that might be 
within her reach. Foitunately for herself, the 
theft was at once discovered, and she was sent to 
prison for a sufficiently long period to allow of a 
strong religious impression being made on her mind. 

The punishment was to a person of her loving 
sensitive temperament exceptionally severe, as she 
was parted not only from her elder children, but 
also from a young infant, whom it pierced her 
mother’s heart to leave. Nevertheless, before she 
passed out from the prison walls, she was filled 
with the deepest gratitude for the blessings which 
her residence within them had brought to her. 
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She had known little of care or kindness in the 
outside world, and the knowledge which gradually 
dawned upon her of an unseen undying Love that 
was not only ever round her, but would have its 
fullest revelation in an eternal future, seemed to 
flood her whole being with a new and rapturous 
life. She hung on the words that were spoken to 
her on this subject with eager delight. She spent 
lier whole time when her labour tasks were done 
in reading the Gospels, and in fervent supplications. 
Finally, as a result, no doubt, of her intense pre- 
occupation with her new-found hopes, she had a 
vision one night as she lay asleep on her hard 
bed, which illuminated her whole being with a 
light that never more faded from it. She related 
this strange experience next day to her visitor, 
with a trembling awe and ecstasy that were too 
real to be mistaken. She had seen the Divine 
Redeemer, she said, clad in robes of dazzling 
whiteness — ^glorious in majesty, yet looking down 
on her with compassion and tenderness. She had 
heard Him spealcing to her in words of consola- 
tion as to Jerusalem of old, telling her that her 
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iniquity was pardoueil, and her sins for ever 
washed away, and henceforth she was to follow 
Him in paths of righteousness, treading in Hi.s 
shining footsteps wheresoever they led her, through 
the dust and mire of this world’s tortuous ways. 
That mystic command, however much it might 
have been the effect of pure imagination, she 
obeyed with indomitable perseverance. She went 
out from the prison a totally changed woman. 
We heal'd of her afterwards leading a most con- 
sistent and almost saintly life, striving to induce 
her husband to reform, and resolutely bringing 
uj) her children in the fear of God. 

In the case of prisoners convicted like this poor 
woman of first offences, involving no great crimin- 
ality, it is almost always possible not only to in- 
fluence them for good but also to benefit them 
materially by placing them in a position to gain 
an honest living for themselves. We had a pleas- 
ant instance of tliis once in the case of two lads, 
sons of country labourers, who, in consequence of 
the agricultural depression, could no longer obtain 
even a scanty subsistence at home. In a fit of 
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desperation they started one ■winter’s day to walk 
to a far- distant town in search of work. After 
toiling on for many hours without food or shelter, 
sleeping, we believe, half frozen under a hedge all 
night, they rose to pursue their way next morning 
in spite of the weather, which, if we remember 
right, had culminated in a heavy snowstorm. 
They plodded ou wearily thi-ough that day, while 
the gnawing hunger which had taken possession 
of them, alone prevented them from letting them- 
selves fall down on some snow-heap and yield to 
tire drowsiness that would have ended in the sleep 
of death. Darkness had closed in upon them, and 
they were almost in despair when they saw a light 
in the distance, and made for it eagerly, in the 
hope that it might he shining from a liouse where 
it would be possible for them to obtain a little 
food. It proved to proceed from a candle placed 
in the window of a farmhouse, to which they could 
approach very near in the snow without being 
overheard. They looked through the panes of 
glass into a room q^uite untenanted, and on a table 
close to them reposed a Oluistmas plum-pudding 
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of most fascinating appearance and proportions. 
They had never been dishonest boys before, but 
this sight was too much for them. They found it 
quite easy to raise the window, gently seize the 
seductive pudding, and scud away through the snow 
without being seen. They were too ravenously 
hungry to go very far before they proceeded to 
devour their prize, which they did crouching down 
in the first sheltered spot they could find. There, 
however, vengeance was apeedUy upon them, — the 
empty dish, which had once contained the special 
Christmas dainty, was quicHy perceived by the 
inmates of the farmhouse; the open window, and 
the footprints in the snow, led to the swift detec- 
tion of the thieves; and before they had almost 
finished the delectable pudding, they found them- 
selves on their way to the look-up for the night. 

As soon as possible they were brought before 
the nearest justice of the peace, — a country gentle- 
man not, it is to he presumed, very learned in the 
law as it affects gradations in crime, — and by him 
they were summarily sent to prison for six months 
— a very severe sentence under the circumstances, 
0 
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but one that the two lads are now most thankful 
to have undergone. During the whole period of 
their detention they were systematically instnicted 
in good principles, and at the close of it they were 
provided with an outfit and an introduction to an 
emjjloyer of labour in Canada, to which their pas- 
sage was paid; and when we last hoard of them 
they were doing extremely well, with excellent 
prospects before them. 

Most of the simple jieople who come to prison 
under short sentences can generally be led, as we 
have said, to make use of their brief retirement 
from the world as a time of quiet reflection, which 
is very advantageous to them ; but the form which 
their newly developed piety takes is sometimes 
rather embarrassing to their instructors. 

A good homely woman, who was prospering as 
the keeper of a small shop in a country town, was 
sent to our jail once under circumstances, certainly, 
of considerable hardaliip. Her sole offence con- 
sisted in having received from her son some pieces 
of timber, which he hod taken from the river 
where they were floating, and used them as fuel 
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for her fire. They proved to be the property of a 
man who was utilising the stream as a means of 
transit for his wood, and poor Mrs Merry was in- 
dicted for receiving and appropriating stolen goods, 
her son having left the town. 

The name we have given her best expresses her 
real designation, which had a most hilarious sound. 
Notliing could exceed her unreasoning horror and 
fear when she found herself actually within the 
prison walls. Wliat secret tortures she expected 
to be inflicted on her cannot be guessed ; but she 
seemed to look on all connected with the place os 
terrible agents of justice, whom it was necessary 
to propitiate by every possible means. When she 
was for the first time brought before the prison 
visitor according to custom, she suddenly, to the 
great dismay of that individual, dropped prone on 
her knees in the middle of the floor, and joined 
her hands in mute supplication to be spared the 
unknown agonies she expected to undergo. It was 
in vain tliat the visitor implored her to rise : she 
persisted in remaining in the attitude of a victim 
prepared for the sacrifice, and when an attempt 
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was made to lift her bodily from the ground, it 
was found that the enormous weight of her portly 
person rendered tlie effort quite abortive. At 
length, however, by dint of strong insistence, she 
was induced to creep up from the ground and sit 
on the edge of a chair in presence of the formid- 
able being with whom she had been left alone. 
After this concession it did not take long to win 
her simple confidence, and the flood-gates of her 
speech being unloosed, she poured out a complete 
history of aU her delinquencies from infancy up- 
wards. From that day Mrs Merry became the 
absolutely devoted slave of the person she had so 
much dreaded, and she devised every means she 
could think of to win favour in the eyes of her 
new friend. Some of her expedients were decidedly 
appalling. On one occasion she appeared with a 
beaming countenance, and triumphantly announced 
that she had learned by heart tlie whole of the 
first seven chapters of the Book of Genesis, and 
intended to recite them aloud then and there. 
Without leaving time for any remonstrance, she 
proceeded to declaim them in a high-pitched tone 
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of voice with wonderfully glib utterance, and mar- 
ginal readings of her own which slightly impaired 
the solemnity of the proceeding, — “ Nmo the serpent 
^vas the most suitable of the beasts of the field,” and 
.so on. However, poor Mrs Meivy did really, dur- 
ing tlie period of her incarceration, acquire a great 
deal of knowledge in religion and morals, which 
was likely to be of more use to her than the mere 
letter of the Pentateuch — ^the sense of which she 
never dreamt of investigating. Finally, she de- 
parted from the prison a much-sobered woman, 
and has led an exemplary life, we beUeve, ever 
since. 

With these comparatively harmless prisoners 
the work is easy enough ; but it is, of course, far 
otherwise in the case of men and women 
stained with the deepest guilt. Yet even with 
such crimirrals there are often remarkable instances 
of reform, whidi ought effectually to dispel any 
doubt as to the value of prison yisitatiorr,’ anci tlio 
possibility of a permanent good work beii^ accom- 
plished amongst the more hardened prisoners. We 
win give two typical instances, the one of success 
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and the other of failure, which are genuine illus- 
trations of our position. 

It has been truly said that when a woman 
is thoroughly bad and unscrupulous, she is radi- 
cally worse than any man can succeed in being 
with his best endeavour; and we shall therefore 
select our cases from that which can scarce, in 
prison latitudes, be termed the gentler sex. 

There came to the jail one day a middle-aged 
woman, well known to the officials, for those iron 
doors had closed upon her many a time before. 
She was considered to be an absolutely hopeless 
case — a coarse depraved woman, repulsive in ap- 
pearance, blasphemous in language. She was 
brought to the visitor, as all the prisoners were 
in rotation, and as a matter of duty some words 
of counsel were spoken, without the least idea 
that they would make any impression upon her; 
but she seemed in a strange state of mental ex- 
citement, and suddenly plunged into a long ac- 
count of her life since she had last been within 
those walls. It was plain, as she related it, that 
her thoughts were engrossed with one tragic inci- 
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dent, which stood out dark and temblc from all 
minor events. The man — ^not her husband — with 
whom she had lived for many years, finished his 
dark career in a terrible manner, for he had hung 
himself in the one room where they had dwelt 
together, in the practice of all manner of evil 
deeds. 

“Yea,” she seemed ready to say, “he put an 
end to it all for himself : he had been a cruel man 
to me — he has knocked me down and trampled on 
me scores of times — ^but when I came and saw him 

hanging stone dead I forgot it all, and now ” 

The expression of her uncouth features seemed to 
indicate a terrible thought in her mind — "Now I 
suppose he is in hell — ^in hell!" She looked up, 
as if to put her dark doubt in the form of a ques- 
tion ; but it was one to which no answer could be 
returned, only after a few minutes the visitor 
began to speak to her on that theme which rings 
for ever sweet and true within the prison walls. 
" Tlvi guaUly of morey is mt strained,” — ^merey, to 
which all must be left who have passed to the 
secrets of eternity — ^mercy, still full of wondrous 
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possibilities for her living self. Then she burst 
into a wild appeal for help to save her own sin- 
stained soul. She wanted to give up her past 
iniquities, to change her life, to do better, lest she 
should herself come to that place of torment — 
help ! — she only wanted help that a way out of 
the mire and clay might be opened to her, an 
upward path to pure air and the sunshine of God’s 
countenance. 

The help was given, the way was made for her 
to leave the city, which had been the scene of all 
her guilt and misery, and to enter elsewhere on an 
honest and respectable calling. It must be owned, 
however, that this was done without almost any 
hope of a good result ; the inveterate habit of in- 
temperance, which had always held her in posses- 
sion, seemed to prohibit the least chance of 
amendment. 

About two years later, the visitor was called 
one day to see a very respectable-looking person 
who was anxious for an interview. It was a 
woman with a pleasant countenance, very well 
dressed in dark suitable clothing, who looked up 
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with a smile, and yet almost with tears in her 
eyes, when she saw that she was not recognised. 
It was indeed the depraved criminal of the prison, 
who had never swerved from the path of rectitude 
on which she had entered when she left its doors. 
She was earning a good livelihood for herself by 
her industry and consistent conduct, and her super- 
fluous earnings had enabled her to take a few 
days’ holiday, in order to come and show her 
friend that she had been true to her word, and 
was trying to do right at last, with an honest and 
true heart — faithfully. 

The second case, given in connection with that 
just recorded, seems almost to reproduce the story 
of the two women grinding in the mill, the one 
being taken and the other left. 

A strong muscular-looking matron was com- 
mitted to our jail for flie manslaughter of her 
infant. There was no doubt that she had com- 
passed the death of the child, for which iniquity 
she had justly received a heavy sentence; but it 
seemed to have been done rather through complete 
neglect and carelessness than from an actual mur- 
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derous intention. Slie was, however, absolutely 
indifferent to the fatal result; unlilce all other 
female prisoners we have known, she appeared 
to be entirely destitute of that pure instinct of 
mother’s love, wliich usually bums as an un- 
quenchable flame even in the most sin-darkened 
souls. Appareutly she was rather relieved to know 
that by the disappeai’auce of the poor infant she 
had a child the less to require attention from her ; 
but in fact she had no room in her thoughts for 
the matter at all. The one absorbing topic of 
interest in her mind was her intense detestation 
of her sister-in-law, who had been the principal 
witness against -her at her trial. According to her 
own account, these two ladies, mutually abliorring 
one another, had been in the habit of having peri- 
odical combats in the open streets of the town 
where they dwelt The prisoner insisted on de- 
scribing with the greatest gusto how they had 
been wont to challenge each other to a stand-up 
fight, and then retired for a few minutes to their 
homes to put on suitable garments for the fray, 
returning to the place where a ring was formed 
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round them by an expectant throng: they would 
then have, as she expressed it, a certain " niunber 
of rounds,” and would only cease when there 
seemed a risk of one or the other being incapaci- 
tated for renewing the fierce battle another day. 

As may be supposed, the prisoner was summarily 
checked in these agreeable reminiscences, but there 
was no other subject which had the smallest interest 
for her. She evidently considered herself a cham- 
pion fighter, and probably thought it fortunate that 
she possessed in her brother’s wife a detested object 
on whom she could exercise her prowess. Meta- 
phorically speaking, it was like trying +0 pierce 
the hide of a liippopotamus, to attempt to make 
any impression on the hard nature of this woman. 
She was compelled, as a matter of discipline, to 
listen respectfully to the admonitions addressed to 
her ; but it was perfectly plain that she did not 
trouble herself to take in the sense of a single word. 
Her thoughts were far away, picturing, no doubt, 
the delights of another pugilistic encounter witli 
her near relation, to take place as soon as possible 
after her release from prison, — and to that ineffable 
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enjoyment she was in due time allowed to depart, 
when her period of detention expired. The convic- 
tion left on the minds of those who had tried to 
benefit her, was simply that in her they had one of 
the most striking instances of failure they had ever 
knovm in their experience. 

Happily the failures are much more rare than the 
successes, and many pleasant instances of the latter 
might be given from the histories of a great var- 
iety of prisoners. The ceremonials of the Church 
which we are wont to associate with seasons of 
special rejoicing or solemnity were often called into 
requisition, shorn of all outward attractions. We 
will not sadden our pages with the annals of prison 
funerals, although they are often the means of 
strongly impressing the survivors, whether it be 
that ghastly burial within the precincts of tlie jail 
of men or women done to death by the law, or the 
gentler laying to rest of some forlorn criminal who 
has closed his eyes for ever on tlie dreary sur- 
roundings of the official sick ward. Scarcely less 
pathetic are the haptisms performed within the 
walls, of infants who will have to bear all their lives 
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the stigma of having been born in a prison. Only one 
somewhat happier function is sometimes allowed 
us. In the case of young girls led into illegal 
practices by some unwedded lover, in conjunction 
with whom they were sent to jail, we had often 
the satisfaction of accomplishing a prison wedding, 
which placed them in a position to begin a new and 
better life with every inducement to a radical reform. 
The arrangements for these alliances had to be con- 
ducted somewhat after the fashion of princely indi- 
viduals whose marriges are State affairs. As the 
bridegroom was incarcerated in the male side of 
the prison, and the bride on that reserved for the 
women, no intercourse of any sort was permitted to 
them. The negotiations between the high contract- 
ing parties had therefore to be diplomatically under- 
taken by grave official personages, passing from the 
one to the other, so that the wedding-day was fixed 
without a word having been exchanged on the sub- 
ject by the two persons most concerned. liVhen 
the day of their release came, which was also to be 
that of their union, they were met at Uie gate by 
the chaplain who was to perform the ceremony and 
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the visitor who was to act as witness. The small 
procession then solemnly proceeded to the parish 
church, where the discharged convicts were duly 
united, and allowed to depart to a breakfast which, 
for the first time during many months, was not to 
consist of gruel. 

We cannot close here without touching very 
briefly on a subject deserving of the fullest considera- 
tion, and which it is to be hoped may at no distant 
time occupy the attention of the Government, and 
be efficiently dealt with by ade(iuate legislation. 
We refer to the condition of the children of prisoners, 
as the system which obtains with regard to them 
at present is eminently unsatisfactory. It is in 
truth one of masterly inactivity: the State simply 
ignores them altogether. Even when a man’s life 
has been taken by the law for a crime which de- 
prived liis children of their mother also, tliese hap- 
less orphans receive no official recognition of any 
kind. The workhouse is the only refuge to which 
they have a legal right ; but they are not compelled 
to enter it, and the criminal associates of their rm- 
happy parents generally take summary possession 
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of them for begging or thieving purposes, and bring 
them up in all manner of vice. Private charity 
may at times step in; but it can only deal with 
individual cases here and there, and can in no 
sense cope with that vast contingent of the men 
and women of the future, who are left at the prison 
doors by their natural protectors, either to drift 
into the pauper’s last home, or to be hidden in dens 
of infamy where a far worse fate awaits them. 

It is scarcely possible for any one to traverse 
our country roads without being struck by the 
dismal appearance of the tramp children, who drag 
along their weary feet in the wake of their careless 
parents. The great majority of these poor waifs 
would benefit by any legislation that might deal 
with the offsprhig of convicts, as the race of tramps 
are at aU times very pi-one to qualify themselves in 
various ways for a temporary residence within the 
prison walls. 

This is a vast subject, of whicli the importance 
can only be indicated in the most cursory manner 
here; but we trust that the treatment of prisoners 
generally, especially with regard to their moral 
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improvement and permanent reform, may soon seri- 
ously engage the attention of those in authority, 
and that some special provision may then also be 
made for the rescue of the unfortunate cliildren of 
crime. 





CHAPTER VI. 

THE DEATH PENALTY. 

" If eonsi-loiisuesia lie augH, of all it seems to Vie, 

Eonls are soiuetliing more tlum lights that gleam ami flee." 

One of the most striking results of the scientific 
progress which has marked this present century 
has been a new revelation of .the truth, that life 
and death alike are to lis iuscrutahle mysteries, 
of which, it may he, the true meaning is as yet 
altogether hid from us. Side hy side with this 
conviction, which impresses itself mainly on the 
cultured classes, there has been a remarkable 
awakening of the great mass of the people to all 
questions affecting their own rights and the ad- 
ministration of the justice meted out to them. 
In view of both these characteristics of our own 
P 
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time, it is ])erfectly certain that sooner or later 
the question of tlie continuance of the death 
penalty as the law of the laud will he brought 
to the bar of public opinion, and forced with 
irresistible power on the consideration of those 
in authority. 

The days have vanished into the past when 
the people of this country were submissively 
content to see the perpetrators of small offences 
driven in shoals to the gallows week by week, like 
sheep to the slaughter; and the time is now not 
far distant, when they will rise up and demand 
by what right judicial murders are to be com- 
mitted in retaliation for those which have been 
the result of crime. To us who have been face 
to face with the death penalty, as it may be 
known and studied rvithin the walls of the con- 
demned cell, the question of its righteousness 
as between man and man can only be decided 
by a reference to those higher mysteries in the 
conditions of the human race of which we have 
spoken; but we will leave such considerations 
to the last, while we toucli on the more practical 
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bearings of the lex talionh, and the avgunients by 
which it is generally upheld. The fact is admitted 
on all .sides, that the advance of enlightenment and 
civili.sation has surrounded the enforcement of cap- 
ital punishment with rapidly increasing dilflculties. 
The j)robability that in a .short time we shall 
witness the establishment of a Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal, sufficiently proves that this is the 
case. It is felt to be a great anomaly that the 
mercy of the Crown should be lodged in the 
person of one State official, who has practically 
to try over again any doubtful case, while for 
those of clearer evidence he simply refers to the 
judge who presided at the trial, and who natur- 
ally reaffirms his former deci.sion. 

There is no doubt that this system is emin- 
ently unsatisfactory, and it seems to be extremely 
likely that the new court will be so also, in a 
stUl higher degree. Indeed, in the opinion of 
men of great legal experience, it will be found al- 
most impossible to work it in accordance with the 
existing law as regards tidal by jury. We may 
judge of the difficulties involved in its constitii- 
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tioii from the following words of the Master of 
the Eolls, who, in dealing with the subject, in- 
sists on five primiiiy conditions. “The first con- 
dition, in my opinion,” he writes, " is that the court 
should be the strongest which can be invented. 
To ensure this, it should, as to its members, not be 
a varying court, but should consist of judges 
nominated by the Crown once for all for hfe or 
until resignation. The number of the judges should 
be seven, with a quorum of five. The judges 
should be bound, in case of a conviction .and 
sentence of death, at any inconvenience to other 
business, unless absolutely prevented, to attend in 
London within seven days after any suclx sentence, 
and in other cases at any time fixed by the 
president of the court. The second condition, 
in my opinion, is that the appeal should be as 
large as possible, on law, facts, and sentence, 
with the largest discretionary power as to any 
means by which, in the opinion of the court, 
it could be assisted to arrive at a right, just, and 
merciful conclusion. Thirdly, it should be de- 
clared in the Act that the decision in each case 
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must Lc made to depend on the ciroumstances 
of the particular case. Fourthly, in my opinion, 
the consideration of mercy arising from particular 
circumstances — as, for instance, youth, extreme 
sickness, intolerable though not legal exasperation, 
despair — should not be excluded from the power 
of the court. Fifthly, the decision in any case 
should not necessarily be final, if after it new 
facts should arise or could be brought forward. 
Although I would allow the consideration of 
mercy to be given to the court, I would not tolte 
away the prerogative of mercy in the Crown to bo 
exercised beyond and above the power of the 
court.” 

There is one obvious difficulty with regard to 
the proposed court winch it req.uires no legal 
acumen to foresee. It is quite certain that when 
once it is known to exist, the right of appeal to it 
will be exercised on every occasion when a death 
sentence has been pronounced under any ciroum- 
stances whatever. The remark of a woman who 
saw a notorious criminal being led to the scaffold, 
“All! but he was somebody’s bairn,” embodies a 
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seatiment which holds good for all time. There 
is no living being, however brutal and depraved, 
who has fallen so completely out of the range of 
our common, humanity, that there remains no one 
on earth who has an interest in his fate. How far 
soever he has made himself a curse, and outraged 
all natural affection, he will still to this extent be 
in touch with liis fellow-creatures, that there will 
always bo a mother or wife, a friend or brother, 
sometimes even a victim of his cruel propensities, 
who will seek to save him from that hanging 
by the neck till he is dead, against which there 
is so strong a sense of revolt among the lower 
orders. 

It is clear that if there is to be an appeal and a 
new trial by a differently constituted body, in every 
case where the capital penalty has been awarded 
by the verdict of a jury and the sentence of a 
judge, the possibility of its retention as a legal 
punishment will become a very great problem. 
Nevertheless there can be no doubt that any pro- 
posal for its total abolition will meet with violent 
opposition from a very influential majority in the 
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country. It is true that the extraordinary callous- 
ness and indifference to luiuian life of former times 
no longer exists amongst us, as a rule. AYe have 
made a gradually progressive advance from the 
days, in Henry VIII.’s reign, when a thousand va- 
grants were hanged in one year for the crime of 
poverty ; or from those of that eminently fatherly 
monarch George III. when, as an old chronicle ex- 
presses it, " a score or so of villains were turned off 
at Tyburn every Monday morning,” and when Mary 
Jones, a young married woman with a new-born 
infant in her arms, was Imnged for talcing a small 
piece of cloth from tire counter of a shop, which she 
restored on the instant when her attempt was de- 
tected. Even in the course of the present century 
before the change in the law, public feeling had not 
been much aroused on the subject. The writer 
can remember being told by a very benevolent old 
clergyman, that in his youth a man Imd been hanged 
for setting fire to one of his hay-ricks. Being asked 
whether ho could not have obtained a reprieve for 
him as the prosecutor in the case, he answered 
quietly that he had not tried — ^it had never occim’cd 
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to Hm to think of sa-vnng the poor culprit from a 
punishment in such general use. 

In spite of the enthusiasm of humanity which is 
supposed to he rife among us now, we have not 
perhaps passed even yet very far heyond the spirit 
of these times — since a few months ago an astute 
politician, in conversation with the writer, sti’ongly 
advocated capital punishment on the ground that 
it was the cheapest mode of disposing of criminals. 
It is to be liojied that there are not many who 
would share the views of this very economical 
gentleman; and we are quite prepared to admit 
that most of those who desire the retention of 
the death penalty are influenced hy highly con- 
scientious motives, — only we are satisfied that 
they are founded on absolute fallacies. That wliich 
undoubtedly weighs the most powerfully with all 
such persons is the conviction that capital punish- 
ment is a deterrent of crime. This idea is so deeply 
implanted in the sense of the community, that 
it seems almost in vain to hope that it may ever 
be rooted out. It is repeated from one to another 
by persons who have no possible means of knowing 
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whether the assertion is true or not ; it is re-echoed 
with parrot-like precision whenever the subject of 
the extreme penalty of the law is mooted anywhere. 
It sounds very plausible, and it is a truly comfort- 
able theory on which conservative minds can rest 
their comidacent acquiescence in the existing state 
of matters ; but we desire to state in the strongest 
words we can use, that this argument in favour 
of the death penalty is absolutely and radically 
false. Wo do not make this assertion without 
warrant; our practical experience has been very 
extensive. Even the few liistories we have given 
in the preceding pages illustrate, so far as they go, 
the undoubted fact that crimes of violence are for 
the most part committed in the blind heat of 
passion by persons who are not in the habit of 
reasoning logically on any of their actions, and 
who never give a thought to the jjenal conse- 
quences of the deeds to wliich they are driven 
by the 'frenzy of the moment! Apart, however, 
from this practical obstacle to the deterring power 
of the legal murder, there remains the fact which 
we cannot assert too emphatically, that death is not 
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the pimishnieut which lawless ineu dread the most. 
Generally speaking, as some of the cases cited in 
our former chapters have shown, they do not dread 
it at all. Is there no significance iu the truth 
that deatli is constantly being sought by suicide, 
and that frequently the means used to obtain the 
shelter of the grave is the very process by which 
the law inflicts its supreme punishment on the 
guilty? 

In this age, especially when pessimism has in- 
vaded all classes, men not only do not dread death, 
but they often fiercely desire it. They seek it, they 
look forward to it as the cure of all mortal ills — 
the sure and painless refuge from the agony of life. 
Would that our legislators coidd be brought to 
realise the fact that, whatever may have been the 
case in former generations, the fear of death will 
deter neither man nor woman from ciime in the 
present day. 

There is, however, a punishment which is un- 
.speakably di’eaded by the class from which most 
of our criminals are recruited — and that is flog- 
ging. We believe that if the infliction of the lash. 
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Joined to penal senitude, which they also hold 
in horror, were to be the penalty for naurder, it 
would have at least such a deterrent effect as any 
punishment can have which is pitted against the 
passions of men — and it certainly would operate far 
more efiPectually than the prospect of being rele- 
gated to the unconsciousness of the grave. 

Independent of our fundamental principle that 
no dread of the capital penalty diminishes crime, 
the manner in which it is now inflicted is not cal- 
culated to make an impression of any kind on the 
people. It was undoubtedly a meritorious act of 
legislation when public executions were put an 
end to, with all the scandal of the disgraceful 
scenes which occurred on such occasions ; hut it is 
certain that any effect to bo produced on the people 
by the fact that hanging is to avenge murder, 
could only be realised if the actual infliction of 
it were an open spectacle Hsiblo to the oye.s of all. 
The private .strangling or iminteutioual behead- 
ing of convicts in some disused cell of the prison 
or other hidden receptacle for the gallows, and in 
the presence of only half-a-dozen ofiicinls, is not a 
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ceremony which has any iinpressiv'cness for the 
outside public, or, we may add, any appearance of 
justice. They are apt to term it in their phrase- 
ology a “hole-and-corner proceeding” — and so it 
literally is. While our legislators are caliuly en- 
gaged with their breakfast on some fair morning, 
a handful of men, concealed behind impervious 
walls, solemnly conduct a fellow-creature a few 
steps from the bed where he has lain by night, 
and in some dark corner suspend liiiu over a hole 
dug through the flooring, into which they let him 
drop with a violent shock and break his neck, or 
wrench his head ofl' as occasionally happens.^ The 

^ Tliose wlio, while wishing to retain Ihe deoth penalty, are yet 
desirous of seeing it mors mercifully carried out, would not gaiu 
much by the new American plan of execution by electricity. In 
a lecture given hy a distinguished peraoii on what he termed 
“murder hy law,” he said that the electric death-chair was the 
most mercilessly cruel invention that ever emanated iVom the 
human hrnin, and certainly his assertion is homo out hy the 
description given of the manner in which it is to operate. After 
mature dclibendiou, the following ]ilaii has been devised for this 
new form of exeention : A stout table, covered with rubber-cloth, 
and having holes along its border for binding, or a strong chair, 
should be procured. The prisoner, lying oii his back or sitting, 
should be flrmly hound upon this table or in the choir. One 
electrodo should he so inserted in the table or into the hack of 
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waving of a black flag in the air for a short time 
as the outward token of this secret proceeding, is 
not a powerful means of arousing attention except 
in the most transitory manner. Thus it is that, 
unless some peculiarity in the case has created 
a special interest in the criminal, his death at the 
hands of the common hangman passes by with 
very little notice indeed, from those it is supposed 
to inflirenee. 

The idea strongly supported by some writers, 
that through the infliction of death for the crime 

tho chair, that it would impinge upon the spine between the 
ehonldors. The head should be secured by means of a sort of 
helmet fastened to the table or back of the uhoir, and to this 
helmet the other pole ehonld be joined, so as to pres.s firmly with 
its end upon the top of the head. The chair is recommended in 
preference to the table. The rheuphoree can be led off to a 
dynamo through the floor or to another room, and the instru- 
ment for closing the circuit c<m be attached to the wall. The 
electrodes should ho of metal, not orer one inch in diameter, 
somewhat oral in sliape, and covered with a thick layer of sponge 
or chamois-skin. The poles and the skin and the hair at the 
points of contact should he thoroughly wet with warm water. 
The hair should be cut ehort. A dynamo-generating and electro- 
motive force of at least 3000 volts should he employed. Either 
a continuous or alternating current may he used, but preferably 
the latter. The current should he allowed to pass for thirty 
seconds. 
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of murder the public mind is to bo educated into 
a sense of the enormity of the act, is an absolutely 
baseless theory which has no standpoint in reality. 
Even if such a result were possible in the old 
times, when a legislation of terror was supposed 
to be the only means of controlling the brutish 
masses of untaught, unreasoning people, it is a 
manifest truism that we have now to deal with 
totally different forces, in the intelligence and 
mental independence of our existing populations. 
They are much more concerned to criticise the acts 
of the legislature than to be morally mfluenced 
by them. In the course of the last few years, 
before it was decreed that executions should no 
longer be public, it happened that several of these 
ghastly tragedies followed each other quickly ; and 
it is, we believe, a known fact that several of the 
men wlio then expiated their guilt on the scaffold 
had been present as spectators at the execution 
preceding their own, and had closely watched all 
the appalling details. Their own violent actions, 
in the course of a very short time afterwards, 
suGQciently proved tliat their education in tender- 
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neas or morality had not heeii advanced by the 
painful sight. And here we arrive at a point of 
the highest importance in tlio question we arc 
discussing; for wc feel bound to affirm on the 
most substantial grounds that so far from the 
death penalty being a deterrent to murder, it 
operates, in fact, as an actual encouragement to it. 
It has the effect of destroying the intuitive sense 
of the sanctity of human life among the people. 
They no longer, as of old, look upon their legis- 
lators as infallible, aud are in the habit of sub- 
jecting their enactments to a certain rough logic 
which cannot easily bo gainsaid. They are dis- 
posed to take rather an ironical view of the sin- 
gidar arrangement wliich punishes the crime of 
murder by the perpetration of another murder in 
cold blood under the regis of the law. Our working 
men, who now think and reason for themselves, 
are wont to say that if it is lawful and right in 
the authorities to kiU a man dehbei’ately because 
he has taken the life of anothei*, it must be equally 
justifiable on their part to knock on the head any 
scoundrel who has done them or theirs some deadly 
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iujury, of perhaps a much more diaholioal char- 
acter. The fact that they do maintain tliis argu- 
ment, and exemplify it by their actions, ought to 
weigh heavily in the scale against the continu- 
ance of the capital penalty. This element in 
the question was strongly felt by the late Mr 
Bright, whose hope was not realised that he might, 
as he expressed it, see the gallows-tree cut 
down before his death. Speaking on the subject, 
he said “that whenever the shocking punish- 
ment of hanging was inflicted, we weakened 
by so much that security to society resulting 
from the revoreiice with which human life is 
regarded.” 

Many of those who uphold the far talionis do 
so on the high ground that it is a Divine com- 
mand, A dignitary of the Church, who was most 
vehemently in favour of it, admitted to the writer 
lately, that unless it were the distinct ordinance 
of God wo had no right to take, even judicially, 
the life of a fellow-creature. He seemed to have 
no doubt whatever that it was a decree of the 
Eternal Justice; but where, we naay ask, is there 
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any real warrant for such a belief ? In these criti- 
cal days, when cveiy line of the sacred text is 
submitted to a seardiing examination, it is surely 
no longer possible to found this sanguinaiy law 
on one obscure verso in the earlier portion of the 
Pentateuch, of wliich the translation is so doubtful 
tliat it is quite open to question whether it does 
not imply a prophecy instead of a command. In 
those rude times, when the avenger of blood fol- 
lowed swiftly on the track of slaughter, it might 
well be predicted that whosoever shed man’s blood, 
by man would his blood be shed. Is it not a very 
significant fact, in opposition to the construction 
generally put on that verse, that according to the 
same Record, the first murderer, Cain, was divinely 
sentenced to life and not to death ? Supposing even, 
however, that it did suggest a command at that 
period, are we in our widely different days to 
hold ourselves bound by a single isolated enact- 
ment of a primeval Theocracy whose elaborate 
rules on other subjects we systematically ig- 
nore ? It is simply part of the old Hebrew law, 
"an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth," 
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which the Diviae Founder of Ohi-istianity dis- 
tinctly repudiated. 

Another theory of the supporters of capital pun- 
ishment is undoubtedly entitled to respect, inas- 
much as it does breathe a certain spirit of charity, 
though arising from a merely imaginary hypo- 
thesis. This is the favourite idea that a man 
who suffers death on the scaffold escapes a future 
retribution, receiving his punishment in this life 
and passing to the Divine Judgment with an 
assurance, or at least a reasonable hope, of pardon 
which he could not otherwise possess. If we 
hod any reliable ground for this belief, it might 
certainly go far to reconcile us to a law winch 
cannot in other respects be defended; bixt the 
theory is a pure assumption, for which not a 
shadow of proof can he brought forward. Taking 
a commou-sense view of the matter, it amounts 
to an attempt on our part to arrange the affairs 
of Providence according to our own ideas — and 
that is a proceeding which can hardly he justi- 
fied even by the highest benevolence. Were it 
possible, however, for the advocates of tins vision- 
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ary argument to prove that it rested on a sub- 
stantial basis, we should stiU hold that the power- 
ful reasons which preponderate against the death 
penalty, outweigh a thousandfold everything which 
can be suggested in its favour. 

We are at present looking at the subject merely 
in its practical bearing on the interests of the 
community, leaving aside the higher principles on 
which the most unanswerable objections to the 
law are founded j and dealing only with this lower 
ground, it is at once evident that the strongest 
argument against the lex talionis rests on the 
fallibility of human judgment. It is a fact which 
cannot be disputed, that innocent persona have 
repeatedly suffered an unjust death on the scaffold. 
In an article which lately appeared in the ' Fort- 
nightly Eeview,’ entitled ” The Case against Capi- 
tal Punishment,” we find the following statistics : 
"Sir James Mackintosh, a most cool and dispas- 
sionate observer, declared that, taking a long period 
of time, one innocent man was hanged in every 
three years”; while the late Chief-Baron Kelly 
stated as the result of his experience, that in a 
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period of ttiirty-eight years no less than twenty- 
two innocent persons Jiad been sentenced to death, 
of whom seven were aotnally executed ; and other 
cases arc instanced whore condemned men were 
only saved by the confession of the actual cul- 
prit. 

It is not, however, only in cruel mistakes of 
this nature that the impei’fection of human judg- 
ment operates most forcibly; there are grada- 
tions in the guilt which consists in taking the 
life of a fellow-creature, and there ought to be 
gradations in the punishment assigned to it. But 
no distinction is made between the heinous wicked- 
ness of a murder elaborately planned and deliber- 
ately carried out, and that which has resulted 
from a sudden stroke given in a moment of wild 
exasperation by a man driven almost mad through 
unendurable provocation. If the act comes tech- 
nically under the head of murder and not of 
manslaughter, the penalty is the same. Eecent 
scientific researches into the law of heredity have 
gone far to prove that propensities to crime may 
be the result of physical causes, even where tliey 
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cannot be classed with cases of actual insanity; 
and how is any fallible human Judge to discrim- 
inate as to the gi’eater or less guilt of individuals 
so constituted ? A punislunent not irrevocable 
would leave time for the development of the 
trutli. Apart from these more subtle difficulties, 
the inequalities of the justice meted out to our 
fellow-mortals under the law we are considering, 
may be seen and estimated m cases that are con- 
tinually recurring. We will instance two that 
might be cited, out of numbers witliin our own 
knowledge. 

Some years ago an elderly gentleman holding an 
office which entitled him to .special respect was 
proved to have been guilty of the murder of his 
wife, under circumstances of especial barbarity. 
He had deliberately planned it for a long time pre- 
viously: he had prepared a box in which he was 
to place her dismembered body, when he had with 
his own hands reduced it to the dimensions neces- 
sary for its concealment in that receptacle. During 
the days that he was making these cold-blooded 
arrangements, he was living in his usual daily inter- 
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course with the doomed womaUj sharing Ms meals 
mth her, and passing Ms evenings q[uietly hy her 
side. When the moment fixed in his long premedi- 
tation arrived, he fell upon her and slew her, after- 
wards disposing of her remains in the manner we 
have indicated. All these facts were conclusively 
proved, but the murderer was acquitted on the 
ground of insanity — a plea wMch later was known 
to have been much more than doubtful. About 
the same time a fine yoiuig man of excellent char- 
acter, residing in a country village near the home 
of the writer, was brought to trial on the capital 
charge. He had attached himself with all the 
strength of a first love to a girl he hoped to 
many. They were engaged, when a rival came on 
the scene, and the young woman, giddy and care- 
less, with strong tendencies to the coarse coquetry 
of her class, openly manifested her preference for 
the new-comer. Day after day she found means to 
rouse the jealousy of her true lover to an almost 
ungovernable pitch. Still he had been forbearing 
and gentle with her tM’ough it all, till one even- 
ing when he was seated by the kitchen-fire in the 
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house where they generally met, she came in, and 
after displaying her fondness for her new admirer, 
hurled every taimting and scornful epithet she 
could think of at her betrothed. Stung almost to 
madness, in one moment of fierce exasperation he 
snatched up the poker lying close to liim and dealt 
her a single blow with it on the back of the head. 
It did not kill her, nor was it in the first instance in 
any sense a mortal wound, but he was taken into 
custody for the assault, full of grief and remorse 
for his momentary violence. The girl lived for a 
month, during the whole of which period her com- 
plete recovery was perfectly possible; but at last 
infiammatiou of the brain set in, and she died. 
The young man, who had not probably retained 
a spark of animosity against her after lus one 
passionate blow had been given, was duly exe- 
cuted ; while the wife-murderer, in full possession 
of his senses it is believed, enjoyed a country 
retirement at Broadwood, surrounded by every 
comfort. 

We have very recently seen a death sentence 
commuted to penal servitude in a case which 
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caused great popular excitement — ^mainly, it would 
seem, because the criminal was a person of culture 
and good looks. In grim contrast to her escape, 
only a few months previously a poor woman was 
hauged for a crime infinitely less heinous than 
tliat of which the lady was accused. Moreover, 
it became known at the time of her execution that 
she had been inst^ated to the act for which she 
suffered by a person who had unbounded influence 
over her, and who had indeed assisted her in the 
crime, though keeping liimsolf well out of the 
way while the incLuiry was going on. Yet not 
a hope of reprieve ever came to the unhappy 
pauper, born and bred in an obscure slum, where 
no light of knowledge touching anything in heaven 
or earth ever gleamed on her darkened soul, and 
where the struggle to get bread for herself and 
the little starvelings who had crossed her path 
without being allied to her, bounded the range of 
her ideas from day to day. 

It win doubtless be affirmed that these in- 
equalities in the administration of justice are quite 
unavoidable. It may be so; but in view of the 
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fallibility and circumscribed potentialities of the 
human nature, have we any right ever to inflict 
a punishment which is irrevocable? Is it not 
enough that we are ourselves but blind creatures 
of a day, groping amid bewildering mysteries on 
the brink of that impenetrable gulf of death which 
awaits us one and all; and shall we precipitate 
others of our race into its unknown depths, be- 
cause of the evil deeds they have done in that 
portion of their existence which alone is visible ? 
Within the Ihnits of this tangible life their crime 
was committed, — within these limits let it be ex- 
piated. And here we touch the grand funda- 
mental reason which seems to prohibit human 
beings absolutely from the judicial destruction 
of life that goes by the name of the capital 
penalty. When we look this matter in the face, 
stripped of all its legal claims and the associations 
with which custom and prejudice have surrounded 
it, we see that in dealing death to a feUow-mortal 
we are infliethig a punishment of which we know 
neither the meaning, nor the issue, nor the extent. 
The pains and penalties which a man may be 
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made to suffer during his tenure of earthly ex- 
istence, can he meted out to him iu precise pro- 
portion to the crimes committed within the same 
limits. Wo know exactly what we are doing in 
the retribution with which we visit his sins on 
earth. The whole transaction in nil its hearings 
is open before us, and can be weighed and 
measured according to the most rigid lines of 
justice; but we are in absolute ignorance of the 
very nature as well as the ultimate results of the 
punishment of death, and there can, therefore, 
be no moral justification for its infliction by human 
beings on their follow-creatures. Of the mystery 
of life we know nothing, save that we have not 
the power to create it or to bestow it on others, and 
consequently can have no right to destroy it; and 
of death we only know that it is irrevocable as 
well as impenetrable — tliat the day fixed by men 
for its consummation on one of their race is not 
that which would have brought Ms existence to 
a natural termination. He would have lived for 
an indefinite period longer, with what results to 
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liis immortal being in this world or the next we 
cannot guess. At our bidding, subject to the 
convenience of the hangman, he goes — where we 
know not, under conditions wholly hidden from 
us. Not knowing in the faintest degree what we 
are doing with him, we fling him out of our sight 
— out of our knowledge; we dismiss him from our 
responsibilities,— and with blind eyes and hands 
unguided, we hurl liim into the mysteries of an 
inscrutable eternity. 

It will be said that in what we have written 
against the existing law of capital punislnnent, 
we have been actuated by a sentimental tendei’ness 
towards crime — a weak desire to spai-e the mur- 
derer the tortures he has inflicted on his victim. 
It is not so. All who have the welfare of the 
community at heart, must strongly desire that 
evil-doers should receive the just reward of their 
deeds with all due severity. We have already 
specified certain punishments which criminals dread 
infinitely more than death, and that are in truth 
terrible in a far higher degree. Let their crimes 
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be visited by these, and the sternest legislators 
may rest assured that justice will be fully satisfied ; 
but let not a human touch, even by the impersonal 
hand of the law, be laid on the sacred, mysterious 
life which God alone can give, and God alone may 
righteously take away. 


THE END. 
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